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W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MERCHANDISE MART 
Window Display Producers and Counsellors 


NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 


4318-36 CARROLL AVENUE 
Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 











THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 
Correspondence Instruction 








WESTERN FELT WORKS 


4131 OGDEN AVENUE 
Felt for Display Use 

















y MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanica! Displays for Show Window 
and Advertising Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 


MILEO’S NEW. LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Will either sit or stand—-Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 











J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


89 WEST THIRD STREET 








EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








THESE DISPLAY SPECIALISTS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 
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COVER 


It’s “back to school’? time, and the 
“Roeder” display on this month’s 
cover of DISPLAY WORLD suggests 
a very smart and yet inexpensive 
display for this important fall mer- 
chandise. The background panel is 
black; the letters, figures, and decora- 
tive effects on the panel are cut-out 
of wallboard—felt can be used to ex- 
ceptional advantage for cut-out effects. 

The merchandise sign, besides being 
a very important part of the display, 
describes the merchandise very excel- 
lently. It reads: “Gay as Autumn 
leaves! Cheery as Red Birds! Cute 
as the darlings that will wear them 

. are these little red and navy 
wool frocks.” 


19Sa 


“THE IMPRESS OF AN EXCEL- 
LENT PIECE OF NAME DISPLAY 
IN THE WINDOW CAN SLIP IN 
AND OUT OF THE MIND BEFORE 
THE BUYER GETS FROM THE 
FRONT DOOR TO THE BACK 
COUNTER. BUT WRAP UP IN 
THAT DISPLAY A REALLY CON- 
VINCING DEMONSTRATION OF 
HOW AND WHY A_ PRODUCT 
WORKS, AND IT WILL CARRY 
RIGHT STRAIGHT THROUGH, 
BACK TO THE COUNTER WHERE 
THE CASH REGISTER RINGS.” 

WILBUR VAN SANT. 
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Bright Future for Display 
Inspires Installers 


National Display Installation Association Formed at Chicago Convention— 
Over 80 Per Cent of Industry Represented—Sol Fisher 
Elected President—-NRA Code Adopted 


Surpassinc even the fondest hopes of its leaders, the 
display installation industry gave a good account of itself at 
its two-day convention at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, August 
28-29. From this convention there emerged the National 
Display Installation Association and a code of fair com- 
petition for the industry, but even more important, a spirit 
of unanimity of purpose that should finally bring it from the 
stage of knee breeches to manhood. 

It was evident on Sunday that the attendance would be 
large but hardly to be expected that the total registration 
would reach 179 individuals, representing 95 installation com- 
panies from 65 cities in 31 states, representing at least 75 per 
cent of the volume of business of the industry. This is a 
record that need not be shamed by any other branch of adver- 
tising.. With such interest and spirit there can be no doubt 
that display installation must be reckoned with now more 
than ever by all advertisers, especially those who had always 
claimed that the lack of organization and stardardization was 
the great weakness that hindered the wider use of the medium. 

The code committee held several important sessions on 
Sunday, to which all early arrivals were invited, and each of 
which was well attended. At 11 a. m. it met with a com- 
mittee representing the trimmers with the Chicago services, 
and quite a thorough discussion took place of the workers’ 
interests involved in the code. J. Duncan Williams, execu- 
tive secretary, Chicago Display Men’s Club, acted as chief 
spokesman for the trimmers, and it was pointed out that the 
chief grievance of thé men was the prevailing practice of some 
service companies to demand the installation of types of dis- 
plays that might be termed “de luxe” for the wage rate of 
the standard display. The code committee assured this dele- 
gation that their interests would be taken care of most liber- 
ally in the code being presented to the convention and that 
their chief grievance was amply taken care of by the insertion 
of an hourly wage rate as well as a piece-work rate. It was 
emphasized that the men must realize that the purpose of the 
National Recovery Act was to increase employment and that 
therefore a shorter week would have to be recommended, 
The trimmers seemed especially pleased with the treatment 
accorded them. 

Then followed a particularly interesting meeting in re- 
gards to the Pacific Coast situation, attended by Richard C. 
Walter, Sun Advertising Co., Los Angeles, and R, E. Parmley, 





—Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service, Chi- 
cago, honored with the presidency of the 
National Display Installation Association— 


Parmley Display Service, Los Angeles. The code committee 
felt that the price at which installations were sold should be 
nearly uniform throughout the country and that the trimmers 
in that territory deserved the same treatment as elsewhere. 
Messrs. Walter and Parmley are to be congratulated upon the 
very thorough presentation made with reference to conditions 
in their territory and their willingness to approve of any 
plan that meant the greatest good for the medium. It was 
emphasized that upping of prices on the Coast would not be 
resented by the advertiser because he could expect the kind - 
of service that would more than justify the increase. al 
Late in the afternoon the code committee met the delega< a 
tion of St. Louis installers, C. J. Weidner, E. H. Barrett, E, AS “y 
Hiffman, E. C. Sellinger, Orville M. Riechers and Fred T.* : 
Busse. They were concerned with the progress that had been 
(Continued on page 23) 


—From 65 cities in 31 states there gathered 
this group of the country’s leading installers 
at a convention at Chicago, August 28-29— 











—This is but one 
of the four sides 
of the pillar— 


—A smart group of 
hats and ties can 
be displayed— 
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By ARNOLD VANDERSEE 
MacFarlands 
Evanston, Illinois 


Wune the old adage, “There Is Nothing New Under the 
Sun,” can hardly be applied to the display structure pictured 
here—as similar structures have been used by Continental 
stores for many years—still, I believe the development of this 
display structure for MacFarland’s individualizes it.as the 
“first” structure of its type in this territory. It was not de- 
veloped by accident. We have long wondered just how we 
could solve the problem of too much empty floor space 
around the column which appeared in the center of Mac- 
Farland’s clothing department, and around which this display 
structure now appears. 

When the idea of a display structure first occurred, the 
owners were skeptical as to its practical construction and 
decorative worth. The idea of a bulky,—and someone said— 
clumsy structure in the center of the clothing department 
would never solve the problem of “too much open space;” 
instead, such a structure would block the department and act 
as a barrier around which the customers could not see. But, 
once the display structure had been okeyed, and had actually 
been constructed, the customers, like the proverbial bear, 
“went over the mountain to see what they could see.” 

The structure is built with four recesses, each of which 
are shown here. These recesses form ample display space 
for the merchandising of men’s wear and accessories. As 
each recess is of a different size and shape, and as the back- 
grounds of each recess can be used for descriptive copy of 
a cut-out or show card nature, smart and modern presenta- 
tions of featured style or sale merchandise can be made. 

Several interesting developments were introduced into the 
construction and finishing of the structure. The entire dis- 
play is constructed of 1”x2” pine strips which were covered 
with Masonite panel board. The lighting for each display 
recess is indirect; the lighting for the hat recesses and the 
clothing recesses is overhead; the lighting for the show re- 
cesses is from the side. Lighting is introduced through 
frosted glass panels. The entire display structure is painted 
a light green; the base is black; the floors of the recesses are 
painted slate grey. The recesses showing the suit is painted 
in three shades of green; the recesses showing hats is painted 
in three shades of blue; the recesses showing shoes is painted 
a flesh color. (The reader understands that? the different 
display recesses can be used to feature different lines of 
goods.) 

So much fer MacFarland’s display structure. It has 
proved tremendously successful, so successful that we hope to 
introduce other display structures throughout the store. I 
have designed five such structures, and while it is very doubt- 
ful whether any of these structures will be used by Mac- 
Farlands, as most of them are too large, still, they will give 
you an excellent opportunity to study the display technique 
of the display structure. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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There Are Four Sides 
To Every Pillar 








—A lot of space 
is devoted to the 
clothing display— 


—The sign on the 
background helps 
“price” the shoes— 
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By JULIA COBURN 
Fashion Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GIRL came to work in our stores early in the nineteen 
twenties. We didn’t know much about her, but we heard she 
could sell merchandise, so we put her to work. Her name 
was Fashion. We pushed her pretty fast. Most of the time 
she did a pretty good job, though she made mistakes and so 
did we. The head of the store heard about her, and used to 
have her in on the conference in his office. The advertising 
manager had her figure prominently in the ads. The buyers 
consulted her before going to market, and sometimes took 
her along. The display manager saw that she had a way 
with windows, and had her work with his staff. The mer- 
chandise manager of the old school thought she was a young 
upstart, but finally had to admit she had something to do 
with his figures, and put her to work. And the training de- 
partment wisely saw that she held the key to helping sales- 
people to sell more. 

Fashion got pretty much overworked with so many jobs 
to do, and the strain began to tell on her. And then, a few 
years ago, a new favorite came along—a girl who had been 
working in the store for a long time, but lately she hadn’t 
had much attention or promotion. This girl’s name is Price. 
She was seized upon as the salvation of the business, and 
was pushed much faster than Fashion. She has made some 
great successes and some colossal mistakes. The merchan- 
die men like her much better than they do Fashion. She’s 
much easier to work with in the market. And she’s easier to 
explain to the Boss. 

Now there’s a woman, wise and experienced, but not self- 
assertive, who has been in the store ever since anyone can 
remember, but no one has paid any attention to her for ten 
or fifteen years. She is going to be the real salvation of the 
store in the next few years, and she knows it, but like many 
of the wise, older employees, she has been standing back 
calmly until the youngsters get through doing their stuff. 
Her name is Quality. 

Quality is going to emerge from her retirement (I think 
she has been hiding under a counter in shame at some of the 
things that passed over it.) She is going to get Fashion and 
Price together and work with them. Together, they are going 
to put over a magnificent job. But not without Quality. 
Fashion and Price tried that—said Quality was an old fogy, 
nobody cared about her any more. But Quality’s customers, 
the best the store had, all went somewhere else, or bought 
from Price and complained of her—and all together they 
made a pretty good mess of it. 

If we let Quality take the lead from now on, we have a 
pretty good chance to accomplish big things. She can work 
hand in hand with Fashion. Together they can keep Price 
doing the job she should do, but never running the store. 

Looking in the windows of a store, you can almost tell 
which one of these girls is running it. Price alone does a 
pretty sorry job. Price, with Fashion, does a fair job for 
chain stores that have set only that one job for themselves to 
do. But put Fashion and Price alone together in the window 
of a store that preaches Quality, and you have a sorry sight. 

I know a store that has a display manager who is really 
an artist. He designs marvelous window backgrounds, and 





there are splendid merchandising ideas behind the windows. 
But the effect is always tawdry. Hemlines wave up and down, 
and threads hang down every now and then. The dresses 
don’t fit the figures, making you wonder, if they can’t fit 
regular models, how they can possibly fit irregular customers. 
You can never be proud of your windows until you have 
Quality as well as Fashion to show, and until Price is sub- 
ordinated until it becomes an adjunct, not the whole show. 

But I am supposed to be talking about the Selling of 
Fashion in Display. My whole story on that subject is one of 
simplicity. I am against elaborate, expensive backgrounds, 
either in the store or in the windows. I am against a lot of 
trimming—I am for a lot of ideas. Little shops, for this and 
that, when it is in season, are successful bits of merchandis- 
ing strategy these days. But I am against elaboration and 
expense in these shops. Why call in the store architect and 
go through weeks of upset and lots of expense, to do what 
you, with an idea, and some beaver board, and some gay paint, 
can do far better. Let’s change things around inside stores, 
because it’s good business; but let’s change them informally 
and easily, and not make it a major operation. 

The same way with window backgrounds. The best ones 
are very simple, and can be easily prepared by a one-man 
display department as by the largest metropolitan staff, pro- 
vided the idea is there. 

I am going to present some recent display ideas that I 
believe are effective for selling fashion merchandise. 

1. Putting lots of correlated merchandise in a window, 
some on figures, some casually draped. 

2. Giving information on cards that illuminates the dis- 
play. 

3. Painting the title of the window in large letters across 
the background (making it decoration instead of just infor- 
mation). 

4. The use of coordinated accessories in all windows 
showing ready to wear, or even fabrics. 

5. The use of many items of the same kind, in checker- 
board effect, each with its information and price. 

6. Capitalizing the interest in merchandise of the past— 
in showing it with the new. 

All of these are ideas that can be utilized inexpensively, 
with a minimum of outlay—but a maximum of planning and 
careful selection of merchandise. 


— — ee 


NAME PLATE AND 
CARD HOLDER 

An all-metal combination name plate and display card 
holder has been created recently by The Supersine Company 
of America, Ft. Wayne, Ind. The name of the store is in 
gleaming, brightly polished aluminum letters, pressed right 
out of pure sheet aluminum, with a background of black 
enamel. A chamois or soft cloth keeps it constantly bright. 
The display card holder is detachable, stands 13 inches high, 
and will perfectly support any size card. This new unit 
should meet with favor as it is modern in every respect and 
the most practical unit of its kind that is available today. 
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—This display of “Fox Scarfs” is a far cry for 
the display technique used in the Lord & Taylor 
display, but the effectiveness of this Wm. H. 
Block display cannot be questioned—and it sold 
merchandise. The idea of using row upon row 
of fox scarfs, and staggering the rows as to type 
of fox—red, silver, grey, black, platinum—is in- 
deed novel. Each fox scarf carries the price of 
the scarf in the fox’s mouth. The display was 
very colorful. The stepped platforms at each end 
of the display were gold, the rods on which the 
fox scarfs were hung and disp!ayed were chro- 
mium. The background of the window was hung 
with a neutral fabric; accessories were shown at 
each side of the display— 


—It wouldn’t be very difficult for any display to 
“Be A Success From Head to Foot” if this Lord 
& Taylor display background inspiration and set- 
up is followed. The display achieves a smart 
contrast between background and merchandise— 
light and dark. The idea of the display—mil- 
linery and shoes—is cleverly portrayed in not 
only the arrangement of the merchandise but in 
the background “head.” Excellent balance is ob- 
tained by using the largest group of merchandise 
on the right of the display, running the copy to 
the right, and balancing these two features of the 
display by a decorative panel on the left— 
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September Speaks of 
Fall Displays 


Tur presentation of fall displays, in a Continental manner, 
isn’t very difficult. So many smart background ideas suggest 
themselves, the displayman can make his own selection as to 
the most appropriate idea for his displays and then adapt 
that idea to fit his budget and his windows. One interesting 
Continental display fundamental—interesting inasmuch as it 
simplifies the construction of backgrounds—is the simplicity 
of Continental backgrounds. Most Continental backgrounds 
consist of plain panels or plain surfaces in front of which 
cut-out copy or cut-out decorative effects are placed; nat- 
urally, the only change necessary in a window when a dis- 
play is changed is a change of copy and a change of deco- 
rative effects—the background itself not being changed at 
all. (Consider the simplicity of adapting any of the three 
large displays featured this month in a set of windows—the 
background in every instance would remain intact, the cut-out 
effects changing the character of the displays.) 


NEW FASHIONS IN LINENS 


Fall time is linen time, and here is a linen display that 
will feature not only linens but all types of white goods. The 
background cut-out can be changed to indicate the merchan- 
dise in particular—linens, towels, blankets, bedspreads, etc. 
The goods in this display will be placed on the stepped dis- 
players and on the sloping center platform. Should linens 
be featured, a tablecloth could be opened on the center plat- 
form and a table set with the appropriate china, silverwear, 
glasswear, and center-piece. Appropriate accessories for a 
display of towels would consist of soap, bath salts, bath 
brushes, bath powder, etc. 


FABRICS FOR FALL FASHIONS 


It will be a very simple matter for the displayman to build 
two large “bolt goods” forms. These forms will be used, one 
at each end of the window. Ten or more pieces of fabrics 
will be draped over the forms in the manner suggested by 
the drawing. Cut-out figures fashioned with correct fall 
fashions can be placed throughout the display as indicated. 
The figures can have their garments painted on, or they can 
be so fashioned that actual fabrics can form the fashions. 
The display can be used for silks, woolens, or velvets. A 
false panel background appears within two feet of the actual 
window glass; this panel follows the contour of the fabric 
drapes, and is used to hide the unsightly construction of the 
bolt goods forms and stands supporting the cut-out figures. 
This panel will be covered with the same material used on 
the background, or painted the same color as the background. 


THANKSGIVING ENSEMBLE PANEL 


The ensemble panel at the lower left-hand corner of the 
opposite page suggests a panel that could be used for any 
number of merchandise presentations to be made during the 
months of October and November. The panel doesn’t sug- 
gest any particular merchandise, but it could be used as a 
background for displays of party favors, men’s wear, ready- 
to-wear, etc., with the idea in the ready-to-wear displays 
being: “What sort of a picture are you going to present this 
Thanksgiving ?” 


FALL FORMALS 

The fashion display in the center of the opposite page 
suggests a smart background for fall windows that can be 
enlarged and used as a complete display or as just a unit win- 
dow. It suggests an interesting arrangement of floor plat- 
forms, horizontal and curving bands. The natural contrast 
of the display suggests a dark background for light-colored 
merchandise, or a light background for dark-colored mer- 
chandise. 


COAT SALE 

The ensemble panel shown at the lower right of the oppo- 
site page suggests a simple design for a sale of men’s coats, 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Where WII Lithography 
Get Business Tomorrow? 


By MORRIS M. EINSON 
President, Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, New York 


Tur famed economist who proclaimed that competition was 
the life of trade did not have in mind the kind of competition 
practiced by lithographers during the last few years. I mean 
the competition of cutting prices and quality—of fighting for 
every order in sight, regardless of sanity, common sense or 
sound business practice! What the economist undoubtedly 
had in mind was the kind of competition that developes and 
stimulates an industry by creative planning and merchandis- 
ing to broaden its scope with new and improved products, and 
to find new outlets by sound advertising and publicity meth- 
ods. In short, his idea of competition was the type of com- 
petition that elevates and brings profits to an entire industry. 

Last year I brought to the lithographic convention the idea 
that while we consider ourselves lithographers, we are really 
in the advertising business. While our products are litho- 
graphic products, they are purchased by advertisers and meas- 
ured not as press impressions but as advertising value com- 
pared with advertising impressions in other media. In other 
words, not only a window display but even a label, cigar 
band, carton, etc., may be measured by the advertiser in terms 
of advertising value against a magazine, newspaper or radio 
advertising impression whether we know it or not. And if 
we are to enlarge the market for our products, we will have 
to think and act in terms of the advertiser if he is to under- 
stand and react in our favor. 

I have done a lot of talking on this subject and am re- 
minded of the parrot that got into an argument with a bull- 
dog. After being rescued by its owner, he was asked how he 
got into troubzle. He said that he probably talked too much. 

Now, even at the risk of getting into the parrot’s plight, 
I am willing to go on. At the American Management Asso- 
ciation Packaging convention, through the packaging publi- 
cations, I took issue with the “packaging professors,” the 
often self-styled “industrial designers,” who claim that they 
are the only ones that should be consulted by the manufac- 
turers and advertisers in considering repackaging. That 
only they could offer the ideal combination of design, the 
advertising appeal and the more practical aspects of pack- 
aging. These gentlemen, usually with an office in their hats, 
represent themselves as being in a better position to furnish 
the products that we manufacture, despite the fact that we 
have the equipment, facilities and the investment. And we, 
as an industry, do nothing to counteract it! 

At the advertising conventions, through the advertising 
publications, I challenged the soundness of the practice that 
the advertising agency, while engaged to serve the advertiser, 
should receive its remuneration from the newspaper, maga- 
zin, radio and, lately, poster media. 

My contention is that if the advertising agency is respon- 
sible for the advertising budget and for its carrying out, in 
order to do justice to all media, it should charge the adver- 
tiser for that service based on the full amount of the budget, 
so as to make it responsible to the advertiser and not to the 
media. Or, if it is to be responsible for the entire budget, 


and is to be paid by the media for their portion of the adver- 
tising, then it should charge the advertiser the same percent- 
age for the entire amount of the budget, regardless of where 
the money is to be spent. 

It is a genuine tribute to the sincerity and fairness of many 
progressive advertising agencies that they recognize the value 
of lithographic media and recommend their inclusion in the 
budget, regardless of the fact that their income is derived 
from other sources. I believe that most advertising agencies 
are genuinely guided by their clients’ best interests, and I am 
certain that many more of them would admit lithographic 
media into consideration on a basis of equality if they were 
regarded as a medium of advertising and not merely as one of 
several methods of reproduction. 

It is definitely a question of education, of information. But 
while every other major advertising medium veritably bom- 
bards both the agency and the advertiser with their individual 
claims, our industry is strangely and short-sightedly silent! 

Last year I presented this point of view to the lithograph- 
ers’ convention, and it was received rather favorably. Later 
I was appointed chairman of the publicity committee of the 
eastern lithographers and worked out a definite advertising 
program on this basis for the industry. At my own expense, 
I got up a series of ads, had broadsides printed and Mr. 
Saunders sent them out to every member of the association. 
Twenty thousand dollars was the almost insignificant amount 
required for an entire year’s program—less than our own 
individual appropriation—and only $5,500 was raised, and a 
portion of that amount had restrictions prohibiting us from 
making use of it! That does not speak well for an industry 
that has such tremendous sales opportunities to compete with 
major advertising media for a larger share of the advertising 
budget—especially when you consider that only 3 per cent of 
the advertising budget goes into lithography and that lithog- 
raphy has a rightful claim to at least 10 per cent of that 
budget by the intrinsic sales and advertising merit of its - 
product. 

Now can you see how much we are losing by remaining 
silent and letting our real competitors, the professors of 
packaging, the professors of designing, and the other media 
of advertising do the talking and have the field to themselves? 
I understand that the lithographic industry has suffered along 
with other types of business in the last year of depression. 
That in many cases the loss has been severe. Now there are 
two ways to take a licking. One is to fight it out and the 
other is to take it lying down. 

I had occasion to discuss at one of our sales meetings some 
time ago the problem of sales resistance by certain manufac- 
turers who felt that there is nothing they could do to stimu- 
late business. That they would lay low and conserve what- 
ever assets they could until conditions changed for the better. 
My argument was that in every business there lurked a greedy 
monster that held out his paws and grabbed a share of all the 
monies that circulated through the business. That this mon- 
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—This distinctly “modern” display, produced for 

Trimble Hats, combines smartness and simplicity, 

and presents a strikingly unusual attention ar- 

resting device for display of hats. Designed and 

produced by the Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.— 


ster was misunderstood and not even recognized by a great 
majority of businesses. A few concerns recognized it but did 
nothing about it. Still fewer recognized it and knew how to 
deal with it. Those were the concerns that were the success- 
ful ones. If you believe in statistics, they prove that over 
97 per cent of all concerns entering business fail within a 
period of ten years and I venture to say that a great majority 
of those concerns knew not or cared not about this monster. 
Strange as it may seem, his name is “Overhead.” Old man 
“Overhead.” He represents depreciation of interest on plant 
equipment and unproductive labor. His fee is fixed on a 
budget basis on a normal amount of business. 

With the average concern, when sales drop, the first thing 
that is done is to attempt to cut the overhead by reducing the 
advertising, reducing the unproductive personnel and, sup- 
posedly, save money by this procedure. The result of this 
practice usually further reduces sales and as sales are further 
reduced the percentage of overhead is further increased. 

“Overhead” is an old, wise warrior and cannot be fought 
that way. The unproductive personnel, if it is well organized, 
is the army created to fight “Overhead,” and advertising is 
the ammunition, and when you weaken your army and reduce 
your ammunition it automatically strengthens your enemy. 
The result of such tactics leads straight into the sheriff’s 
hands—which is about the only way that overhead can be 
finally reduced to a minimum. 

There is one way, however, that overhead can be reduced 
without leading the business to the sheriff. That is by 
strengthening your army, increasing your ammunition and by 
planning and fighting for business as courageously; by finding 
new outlets, new methods of approach, new ways in which to 
stimulate it. I say this not as a professional optimist but 
from a practical experience of our own business in the last 
three years of the so-called depression. 
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WE DO OUR PART 


N.R. A. AND 
FISHER DISPLAYS 


The President made an appeal to 
industry . . . as well as the peoples 
of these United States . . . through 
the introduction of the National Re- 
covery Act . .. to cooperate and 
work together. . . . When this Act 
was passed there was only the slight- 
est change to be made in the Fisher 
organization. . . . For years in Chi- 
cago Fisher displaymen have been 
on the job doing a day’s work . . . 
earning a living wage . . . and re- 
ceiving a weekly remuneration that 
has been in excess of furnishing the 
bare necessities of life. . . . Conse- 
quently . . . the adoption of the 
Code has increased their appreciation 
and esteem of the concern for which 
they worked. . . . An installation 
service such as this . . . which has 
enjoyed the confidence of its em- 
ployees . . . is indeed deserving of 
your consideration when you wish 
to cover.the great Chicago market. 














All quotations are made and all or- 
ders are accepted subject to any 
future governmental action by which 
they may be affected. 


FISHER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
560 West Lake Street 


lllinois 


Chicago, 
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—With a few feet of plywood and 

2x2-inch strips, you can produce a 

neat and practical display stand 

that can be used for countless dis- 

plays. It should be finished in 
lacquer— 


—The display setting pictured here can be used as an entire 
background or as just a unit display. All types of merchan- 
dise can be shown in front of the background. The color and 
construction of the display must be left to the displayman’s 
judgment— ica, 
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—This display unit should be used in connection with a very 


ee i 6 —A 1” plywood disk, two or three 
severe backing in the nature of a screen; it will make a fine feet in diameter, attached to a 
setting for displays of shoes or other small goods. Wallboard, curved base cut Scouse several thick- 
7%” spruce strips, combined with 1” plywood shelves is the 


nesses of the same material and 
finished off with narrow shelves, 
‘produces this smart fixture— 


material which should be used in the construction of the unit. 
Color scheme should fit the display— 
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Fil 
$350 —The design of the unit setting 
=~ for the display of “new fall hats” 
utilizes a smart arrangement of 

circles, perpendicular, and horizon- 
tal lines. The color scheme can be 
left to the individual’s judgment— 
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Continuity Between the. 





Settings and Fixture 


By GEORGE A. SMITH 
Display Specialist 
New York City 


Onricinatity is something very much in demand by the 
young displayman holding down his first responsible display 
position. All too often he has failed to analyze what instruc- 
tion he has had on the subject—failed to get through the 
husk of glittering generalities of a vague-minded instructor 
to the kernel of truth within. The young displayman thinks 
originality to be a gift; a happy faculty for thinking up 
novel ideas. As a matter of fact, originality is far more 
ofien just the pure flower of complete understanding of 
display fundamentals, combined with plain, everyday observa- 
tion. 

Novelty has its value in window display, as has artistic 
designing and the clever handling of merchandise. In most 
cases, however, the idea back of the display is of much more 
importance than the manner in which the idea is developed. 
Display originality is the thing; display originality means 
that the displayman gets something into his displays that 
compels the attention of the crowd; display originality means 
the development of new ideas that possess individuality with- 
out being freakish. You will observe that we are already 
admitting that originality is so than a spon- 
taneous inspiration. 

There can be no denyi 
similarity exists in the 
the same sort of windo 
occasion for display, 
ness in the manner 














handled—so 
f course, the 
These differ- 
people who are 
not familiar with or ' vightes in nicalities of display 
work. They do not ‘paalyzé?thd étails of a window, but 
“size-up” the display as to its general effect. 

For example, a person will stop before a window that is 
dressed in a more or less conventional manner; he gets a 
general idea of its appearance. Then this person will walk 
a block or so and stop in front of another window in which 
is shown a display of the same goods. To the displayman, 
these two windows may be totally different, yet if both are 
fairly well executed, the person will notice little or no differ- 
ence. If these windows were side by side, this person would 
see the difference at a glance; but while walking a block the 
mental image formed of the first display has faded into in- 
distinctness. The second display meets the same fate. By 
the time the person gets home, it is likely that the two dis- 
plays are completely confused in his mind; if he remembers 
anything at all about the displays, heiprobably just recalls 
having seen two displays merchandised‘ with the same goods. 

Of course, such display considefation does not apply to 
all windows or to all window shoppers. There are many 
observant persons who note all the little niceties of a display 
-just as readily as the most careful student of display. Those 
noticing display technicalities appreciate the display effort 
made to interest them. But the general principle remains— 
the average person on the sidewalk pays little heed to the 





details of a window setting unless it is of such a character 
as to make a strong impression—it must be a display that 
stands out from among the crowd of similar displays; it 
must be an original display. 

For this reason the displayman who takes his work seri- 
ously, and has the ambition to succeed in a big way, must 
develop his thinking ability. He must learn to plan; he must 
learn to work out original display conceptions; he must learn 
to use his imagination and memory for form, color, and com- 
position; he must recognize things original that can be 
adapted to displays; he must always be a keen student of 
display technique—a technique as changeable as the weather. 
Last of all, and most important, he must learn to fuse all 
these fundamentals when developing a display so that his 
display will command the attention of the roving eye of the 
absent-minded customer on the sidewalk and make a definite 
favorable impression—an impression that will be remem- 
bered. 

The demand upon such a displayman for display original- 
ity does not necessarily mean that he must constantly be 
creating new display ideas. As has been truly said, “there is 
nothing new under the sun,” and this axiom applies with 
particular force to all branches of art. The displayman who 
is waiting for the opportunity to do something absolutely 
new will probably wait a long time. Practical originality in 
window display, or in any other artistic work, lies more in 
adapting ideas than in creating ideas. Originality finds ex- 
pression, in the great majority of cases, in the development 
of a new use for an old idea. There is no scarcity of such 
serviceable ideas—they are around us all the time. The 
really clever displayman is the man who recognizes a usable 
display idea when he sees it, and can adapt it to his work. 
Such adaptation of display ideas might well be called “prac- 
tical originality.” 

There has been a decided display tendency, of late, to pro- 
duce display backgrounds and display fixtures that are en- 
tirely different from anything ever seen or used before in 
displays. Many such displays have followed the idea of 
sound Continental fundamentals, but all too many such dis- 
plays have attempted some form of display that has resulted 
in an impractical and a cluttered-up display. The displayman 
striving to produce the unusual in the display often creates a 
display that defeats the purpose of the display. 

To explain this, I would say that the background and the 
fixtures have been the main offenders. In many displays the 
setting is in accord with the merchandise, but the fixtures are 
entirely out of keeping with the display idea; the result being 
a cluttered-up, meaningless showing of merchandise. Again, 
on the other hand, the setting can be at fault, and the fixtures 
very much in keeping with the display idea. What I wish to 
bring out or emphasize is the necessity of injecting into your 
original displays original fixtures and display effects, or 
original arrangements of fixtures that are in keeping with the 
style display being developed. The sketches of backgrounds 
and fixtures in this article will give you display continuity, 
and will suggest ideas for such display effects. 
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Merchandising the 
“Great” 


By EDWARD S. ARKOW 
Steinbach Company 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


SEVERAL months ago the Steinbach Company, in Asbury 
Park, N. J., unveiled a unique and highly dramatic series of 
window displays, in which sixty great men in ten major arts 
and sciences were portrayed in their relation to the merchan- 
dise a quality department store carries. I am passing the 
idea along to my readers, because I believe it is startling 
enough, and also has enough prestige value to offer a genuine 
merchandising theme. 

Architecture, art and sculpture, science and invention, 
philosophy, literature, music, statesmanship, navigation, mili- 
tary genius, and industry and finance were each given one 
window. Six outstanding names in each field were featured. 
The copy theme was developed by Miss Cecil Billings, assist- 
ant to the store’s sales promotion manager, George Ambrose. 
It was deftly handled to bring out, graphically, the manner 
in which great works of the past and the men who achieved 
them are potent daily influences in the lives and possessions 
of everyone—the person who never heard of Plato as the one 
who reads him in the original. The display project was 
executed under the supervision of the writer, art and display 
director for the store. 

To illustrate: The “Military Genius” window was keyed 
to boys’ clothing. Little boys do admire heroes of the battle- 
field, of course. So the copy said, in part, “Their genius in 
battle wins small boys’ adoration ... Steinbach’s genius in 
dressing small boys (etc.) ... results of strategy in Buying 
Right . . . unending campaigns for the best.” 

The “Art and Sculpture” window featured evening gowns, 
because—“Their tribute to beauty is their deathless achieve- 





. nuances of color ... sub- 
our offerings at the shrine of beauty... 


ment ... ours, lovely dresses . . 
tleties of line... 
and beauty is art.” 
“Philosophy” was given over to linens and glassware, for— 
“The great philosophers teach us to think ... and where do 
ideas flow more freely than across a dinner table covered 
with snowy linens ... set with sparkling glassware?” 
Backgrounds and settings were extremely simple, throwing 
the story itself into high relief. A huge open book, 7 feet 
high by 8 feet wide, stood in the center of each window. On 
the left panel a composition sketch symbolizing that field of 
endeavor called attention to the caption, and to the names 


—When the Steinbach Company, Asbury Park, 
presented a group of window displays called 
“Merchandising The Great,” it was only fitting 
that the backgrounds should depict the various 
“world’s great” achievements. Just how success- 
fully Edward S. Arkow achieved this display 
continuity is best explained by reference to the 
various displays. As the background, “books” 
were the “key” to the various displays, we pre- 
sent the copy on each in the captions. The copy 
for this display of furniture was: “The World’s 
Great Architecture; Egyptian, The Pyramids; 
Greek, The Parthenon; Roman, The Pantheon; 
Hindu, The Taj Mahal; Gothic, Rheims Cathe- 
dral; Modern, Empire State Building: Dreams 
that towered to the sky realized in mighty struc- 
tures awesome skylines in the world’s historic 
spots. They inspire simpler buildings that have 
a higher design—to be homes to house families 
... the beauty that makes happiness”— 





— 





See EARN CRY Nearer a 
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displayed there. The right-hand panel carried a huge book- 
mark, 6 feet long, and the copy which crystallized the idea 
and gave it selling force. The lettering and designs were 
executed in Conte crayon, charcoal and pastels in the store’s 
window decorating department. 

Another productive feature of the presentation was an 
essay contest, for which students of the public schools from 


—In this smart millinery display 
we learn: “Leaders In States- 
manship: Cicero ... Washing- 
ton ... Lincoln . . . Bismark 
... Gladstone ... Wilson—even 
these Master Minds were in- 
fluenced by lovely faces... 
framed, no doubt, in quaint bon- 
nets. These may be out of our 
line ... but hats, well, you can 
be naive, sophisticated, dashing 
... you can accent loveliness in 
any mood ... in millinery from 
Steinbachs”— 
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seventh grade through high school were eligible. The sub- 
jects were: “Why I chose the man I did for my essay; why 
I am happier because of what he did; interesting things I 
know about him.” Material for the essays was to be gleaned 
from the window displays—obviously a highly effective mer- 
chandising tie-up, as well as a stimulant to interest in the 
displays. 


LEADER'S IN 
STATESMANSHIP 


CICERO... WASHINGTON. 
LINCOLN <. ... BISMARCK 
r. GLADSTONE....WILSON.... 















GALILE O..NCWTON.... 
<DISON... MARCONI... 
STEUR .. EINSTEIN... 





—We cannot forget clothing, and 
this display of clothing is indeed 
a fitting display for: “Captains 
of Industry and Finance: Roths- 
child ... Astor ... Carnegie 
... Morgan... Ford... Rocke- 
feller—leaders in the world’s in- 
dustrial and financial affairs and 
all exponents of the principles 
of Steinbachs store for Men.... 
We merge what is new with 
what is good taste.... Amal- 
gamate the best with moderate 
prices.... The quality of our 
stocks is your bond of satisfac- 
tion”’— 


is 
yetacitn Pe 
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—Cut-out scissors form tee 
stands for fabric drapes in this 
display which gives us those: 
“Dominant in Science: Galileo . 
. - Newton ... Edison... 
Marconi ... Pasteur... Ein- 
stein—science is a serious thing, 
but science, too, does much to 
help us be gay... as seen in 
our Fabric Shop... silks of 
gossamer texture, yet with the 
strength to resist months of 
wear. Materials in glorious col- 
orings which, thanks to scientific 
formulae, stay glorious!”— 
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September Fakes Them 
**Back to School? 


By RAOUL AUTHIER 
Creator-Designer, Studio Siegel 
New York City 


Dispiaymen, in September, usually think of fashion dis- 
plays; and while fashions play a mighty important role in 
America’s show windows during September, September is 
also the month of school displays. My story in the July 
issue of DISPLAY WORLD suggested two displays for fall 
inspired by Century of Progress designs; my story in the 
August issue presented a fashion display for fall, so I am 
considering school displays in this issue. 


In my consideration of school displays, I get entirely away 
from the old “cut-and-dried” technique of “black-board” dis- 
plays for school windows. True, I do suggest a black-board 
in the “SCHOOL DAYS” display, but that display suggests 
a scene very Continental in design which, in the introduction 
of the black-board, books, and map, introduces the school 
room idea. 


In the “School Days” sketch, I have suggested the inte- 


rior of a school for girls. The design is very modern in 
decoration. The girls could be made of cut-out wood; all 
three girls would face the same direction, which adds to the 
modern technique of the presentation. Merchandise, for the 
display, would be shown on the three figures, and on the 
window floor—although only school accessories, not ready- 
made garments, would be featured on the floor. 


The cut-out letters “School Days” could either be cut out 
and fastened to a valance at the top front or back of the 


window, or they could be painted on the background. Fall 
colors should be used in the background. I suggest beige, 
brown, orange, and a very light shade of blue. 

In the sketch for the display of boys’ school merchandise, 
I suggest an exterior scene. The two little cut-out figures 
suggest two little boys leaving school. The outdoor com- 
position suggests the idea of a school house. The trees, repro- 
duced in fall colors, would help to add to the illusion of fall 
and school. 

The figures for this display, as for the display of girls’ 
apparel, would be cut out of wallboard or lumber. As I have 
already mentioned, fall colors should be used for the land- 
scape scenery. Different appliques of cut-out wallboard 
would give a very high perspective to the display, which, on 
the other hand, will give the display a very magnificent ap- 
pearance. The copy “Happy Days” could be changed to 
“School Days.” The copy should be cut out, but the display- 
man can use his own judgment in developing the display. 

As in the display for girls’ apparel, the boys’ display will 
feature accessories. The displayman can add more figures to 
the display, but in the event that additional figures are added, 
the symmetrical grouping of the figures must be maintained. 
The beauty of Continental displays lies, in many instances, in 
their perfect balance, and if, in the addition of figures to the 
display, figures are placed at random throughout the win- 
daw, a confused display is certain to result. 





SCHMEHL NOW WITH 
CHARROT CO. 

In the artificial flower and decorative display material 
field, Fred E. Schmehl, who has established an unequalled 
acquaintanceship over the length and breadth of America 
when associated with his father’s business, now announces 
his association with The L. J. Charrot Company, New York 
City, for whom he will cover on extensive trips the New 
England, Middle West and Southern territory. He reports 
a gradually increasing demand for artificial flower and deco- 
rations, reflecting the more improved business conditions that 
are now prevailing all over the United States. 





JAMESTOWN DISPLAYMEN 
ORGANIZE 

‘Lhe displaymen of Jamestown, N. Y., recently held an 
organization meeting, at which the following officers were 
elected: Floyd A. Davison, Clark Hardware Co., president; 
Nelson Oberg, Oberg Displays, vice-president; Charles Geer, 
Geer-Dunn Co., secretary-treasurer. Members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Sigurd Hanson, Nelson’s Store of Spe- 
cialty Shops, and Arthur Rein, Abrahamson-Bigelow Co. 


WINNERS ANNOUNCED IN CATALINA 
DISPLAY CONTEST 

The winners of the window display contest conducted by 
the makers of Catalina Swim Suits have been announced as 
follows: First prize, $50, Geo. H. Wagner, The Golden Rule, 
St. Paul, Minn.; second prize, $35, Kenneth W. Duncan, E. W. 
Edwards Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; third prize, E. M. Parrott, 
Plymouth Clothing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. The Needlands 
Department Store, Los Angeles, Calif.; Carl H. Shank, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; A. R. Smith, Grand Leader Co., 
Everett, Wash., and Theodore Schloerb, Henderson Hoyt Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., received honorable mention. 





FERRILL DOING 
NICELY 

Harve Ferrill, manager of Creative Displays, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill, and well known in the display installation industry, 
underwent an operation for goitre on Monday, August 28, 
which prevented his attendance at the convention of the Na- 
tional Display Instailation Association. Latest reports indi- 
cate that the operation was successful and that a speedy re- 
covery is anticipated. 
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—In this “Happy Days” dis- 

play of school wear, we sug- 

gest a window to be devoted 

exclusively to boys’ merchan- 
dise— 


—This school display of girls 
merchandise, like the display 
for boys’ merchandise, is con- 
fined to but one line of goods— 
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Dacific Coast Convention 
Adopts Display Code 





Left to right—R. E. McWain, J. C. Penney Co., Seattle, President; Paul Durand, Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, 
First Vice-President; F. E. Tucker, Livingston’s, Seattle, Secretary-Treasurer, newly elected officers of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Display Mer— 


An NRA code for the display profession was the big 
accomplishment of the Tenth Annual Convention of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Display Men, held at the Ber- 
gonian Hotel, Seattle, Wash., August 27-28, which opened 
Officially Sunday noon, August 27, President G. E. Williams 
presiding. 

A short business session was held, at which it was de- 
cided that the dues for one year, from August 28, 1933, to 
August 27, 1934, should be $1.00, payable in advance, the 
P. C. A. D. M. retaining the entire amount for association 
work, 

Following this, the entire party was taken to Bremerton, 
Wash., for an inspection of the new Aircraft Carrier “Lexing- 
ton,” which was enjoyed by all. In the evening, at an informal 
get-together dinner, “everyone met everyone else,” and sev- 
eral out-of-town representatives gave their opinions on the 
progress made thus far in regard to the display code. These 
representatives expressed the belief that the display code 
would be endorsed by the NRA officials. Sunday evening 
was given over to individual parties. 

Monday at 10:00 a, m., the convention business session was 
brought to order by President G. E. Williams, Yakima, who 
introduced Charles Boyd, president, Seattle Club. Mr. Boyd 
gave a very inspiring and. instructive talk, in which he out- 
lined just what had been done concerning the display code 
and just what must be done in the future by displaymen to 
assure code acceptance. Mr. Boyd spoke at length on the 
subject of display cooperation and suggested that displaymen, 
in order to elevate their own positions and their profession, 
study and know display. This point was stressed by several 
other speakers, the important point stressed by all speakers 
being that displaymen must organize. A short response to 
Mr. Boyd’s address was made by R. Trumbull, Portland. 

Earl Day, Rhode’s Dept. Store, Seattle, in a talk said that 
displaymen must work together if cooperation is to be secured. 
Mr. Day read an article from the August issue of DISPLAY 





WORLD, in which C. L. Westbrook pointed out the impor- 
tance of display organization. (This article will be found 
on page 30 of the August issue. It states that “Displaymen’s 
lack of enthusiasm during peak years of prosperity to display 
organization has acted as a boomerang during depression 
times. Due to this lack of enthusiasm but few display clubs 
have functioned, therefore no strong organizations have been 
formed to protect the interests of displaymen during depres- 
sion years.” The only way to get results, says Mr. West- 
brook, is for every displayman to support every display club, 
with every display club supporting the parent organization. 
The displayman must organize before the retailer will recog- 
nize display. Such organization is absolutely imperative and 
necessary to the perfection and acceptance of a display code.) 

Lloyd Spencer of Seattle, in his address said, “It will be 
just too bad for display if display does not organize. The 
Government, in code work, is to deal with organized groups.” 
Mr. Spencer compared the display body to the human body in 
that only by full cooperative efforts in all its parts can the 
human body function and that this same cooperation must be 
applied to display. Mr. Spencer cautioned the display group 
to “remember that what you do and what you say here is 
the display code which you will be expected to respect for 
the rest of your days.” 

Letters from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, as well 
as several other important coast cities, were read. These let- 
ters were all from executive displaymen, expressing their in- 
terest in code work and their plan of cooperation. A letter 
from Harry Silvers, Los Angeles, expressed help and co- 
operation in any capacity. 

President Williams next introduced Mr. Mulroy, a Seattle 
attorney, who presented the P. C. A. D. M. display code to 
the group, after which it was discussed. Suggestions as to 
corrections and amendments were then considered. Of the 
six suggestions from Portland, three had already been cor- 
rected. After the discussion the code was voted upon and 
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Frink-lighting for New York 
Central R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
Fellheimer & Wagner Architects. 











WHAT YOU 
CAN EXPECT 
FROM LIGHT 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 


STERLING BRONZE CO., INC. 


23-10 Bridge Plaza South 
Long Island City, New York 








REG. U.S. PAT OFFICE 


Apply Rug-nu to carpeting right on the floor. 
Just brush it into the rug. It dries quickly and evenly. 


Rug-nu is priced at $2.00 per bottle 
or $18.00 per doz. F.O.B. Chicago. 


One bottle is sufficient to dye 12 square yards of 
carpeting. 
The original Rug-nu Dyes are made in fourteen colors 


and are now made and distributed ONLY by the 


Rug-nu Manufacturing Co. 
533 BELDEN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAKE A START 


FOR 1933 
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After the adjustments of the past year or two, there is a very 
definite interest among individuals and businesses to make a 
new start and to build for a future. 

Now is the time for you to fight a battle for work and for 
better pay. This can best be done in your case by starting 
now to make yourself proficient in the work you undertake to do. 


We Solve Your Problem With Our New 
Home Study Courses. 


Because you can pay in small installments worked out to meet 
your financial condition. Write us fully about your ambitions 
and present conditions and we will try to help you be prepared 
for better times when they arrive. 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 











HALF TUBES 


For backgrounds and general display purposes. 
Meeting the requirements of the hundreds of in- 
quiries we have had from the display managers. 


These Paper Tubes come in the 
following standard lengths only: 


Diameters 
1 ” 4” 4” 6” g* 10” 1 i 14” 16% ” yy ad 
Length 
3 3 2: 3 A OO 628 723 tee 16: 150: 28 
6 Ft. 40 .60 .82 1.00 1.30 1.50 2.00 2.30 2.60 5.75 
9 Ft. 60 .90 1.23 1.50 1.95 2.25 3.00 3.45 3.90 8.63 
12 Ft. .80 1.20 1.64 2.00 2.60 3.00 4.00 4.60 5.20 11.50 


For Half Tubes the order must be for two or more and there 
is a service charge for cutting each tube, as follows: 


1”, 2”, 4”, 6” diameters, 50 cents each, any length. 8”, 10” 
12” diameters, 75 cents, any length. 14” and 1614” diameters, 
$1.00, any length. 22” diameter, $1.25, any length. 


DISCS 
Diameter Price Diameter Price 
MOE eave ieee s i. | See eres 12c each 
Oe i ees SG: 0000 | TO 5545 Se 15c each 
7. RSPR pe es 7G GHGR NOS ne 18c each 
I. snes OO ONE AF awe 50c each 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. CLEVELAND 

MUTUAL SALES COMPANY 
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accepted unanimously. The secretary was instructed to for- 
ward the’ code to Washington, D. C., at the earliest possible 
date, one copy of the code going to the Federal ‘Bureau in 
Seattle, one copy to Washington, D. C., headquarters, a third 
copy going to the executive secretary of the I. A. D. M..... 

The nominating committee presented its nominations for 
P. C. A. D. M. officers for the ensuing year 1933-34. The 
nominations were: R. E. McWain, J. C. Penney Company, 
Seattle, president; F. E. Tucker, Livingston’s, Seattle, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Paul Durand, Olds, Wortman & King, Port- 
land, first vice-president; J. G. McBain, Livingston’s San 
Francisco, second vice-president; Emil S. Swenson, The 
Palace, Spokane, third vice-president. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:15 for luncheon. At the 
noon luncheon Walter Reese of Seattle gave his conception 
of how an artist would go about decorating and installing a 
window display. 

The afternoon business session opened with discussions as 
to the advisability of cooperating with the I. A. D. M. A 
motion was made and passed that the secretary write the 
officials of the I. A. D. M. expressing the P. C. A. D. M.’s 
desire to cooperate. Immediately following this discussion, 
William Scharninghausen, the Bon Marche, Seattle, gave a 
very interesting talk on “The Merchandising of Gift Acces- 
sories.” 

Next in line of business was the election of officers for 
1933-34. In order to prevent undesirable discussions and 
debates, also to prevent the nomination of men not capable 
of carrying on the work of the P. C. A. D. M., Mr. Trumbull 
made the motion that the report of the nomination committee 
be accepted and that their choice of officers be elected unani- 
mously. The motion was seconded and carried. The new 
officers took office immediately. Mr. McWain, the new presi- 
dent, appointed Mr. Williams, Yakima, convention director 
for 1934. Mr. McWain also appointed Gordon Clare, 
Seattle, publicity chairman for 1934, and also appointed Eyrle 
Day, Rhode’s Dept. Store, Seattle, membership chairman. 

An open forum concluded the convention, during which the 
delegates suggested for consideration many important P. C. 
A. D. M. display activities, these activities to concern the 
promotion and organization of display. 

The code, as adopted at the convention, follows: 


Tur undersigned Association, organized March 1924, now 
presenting this code is representative of all persons upon 
the Pacific Coast of the United States, engaged or otherwise 
interested in that business whereby the advertising for sale 
of goods, wares, merchandise, services and/or other com- 
modities is effected through display of the articles advertised, 
the exhibition of cards, signs or other reading matter spe- 
cially prepared with reference to said articles, or a combina- 
tion of both of said advertising methods. 

In the selling of merchandise particularly it is generally 
recognized that its attractive display is extremely important. 
In the retail field such display, to a great extent at least, 
is accomplished by means of what is commonly called “win- 
dow dressing.” As a matter of fact window display is so 
widely used that even very small enterprises, whenever prop- 
erly located, feel it to be a necessity. 

The duties of a competent window display worker, or so- 
called “window dresser” in any commercial establishment, 
and more especially in the larger retail emporiums and de- 
partment stores, demand a complete and varied knowledge 
of merchandise, a keen sense of consumer psychology, to- 
gether with considerable artistic ability. 

A class of persons devoted to the foregoing work has de- 
veloped as specialists equipped with the training, experience 
and temperament required to arrange and display commodi- 
ties so as best to promote their sale. 

Classifying display workers and determining reasonable 
hours of work and adequate compensation for them is fairly 
simple in cases where they function as display specialists 
under a single employer. It often occurs, however, that small 
business units periodically or occasionally require the services 
of either their own employees or others skilled in exhibiting 
merchandise for sale. but cannot afford to employ full time 
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workers for that purpose alone. This problem is frequently 
solved by such concerns either hiring the regular services of 
combination sales persons and displaymen, or by having their 
display work done under contract. 

SECTION I.—DEFINITIONS 

Displayman: The word “displayman” includes both sexes. 
It means a person whose daily services are regularly engaged 
primarily in arranging goods, wares, merchandise and other 
commodities for show window and other display purposes, 
and all work in connection therewith, and who has been 
engaged in such work for not less than five years. Provided, 
however, that all persons occupying the position of a display- 
man upon the first day of August, 1933, shall be considered 
fully qualified as such. ‘ 

Display Manager: A displayman having complete charge 
and devoting full time to the display work of any business 
organization. 

Window Display Service Men: Displaymen engaged in 
the business of contracting to do window display work by the 
job are hereby designated as window display service men. 

Display Apprentices: All persons 16 years of age or over 
who perform personal services as assistants to a displayman 
or display service man. There shall be not more than one 
apprentice for each displayman or display service man. 

Display Card Writer: A person whose principal duties 
consist of the preparation of cards and other reading matter 
used in conjunction with window and other display work. 

Overtime: All work performed in excess of forty hours 
per week, or on holidays as hereinafter defined. 

Holidays: All days observed as holidays in which any 
particular establishement shall remain closed for transaction 
of its regular business shall be considered, as to the employees 
of such establishment, to be a public holiday. 

SECTION II—PURPOSES OF CODE. 

This code is intended to accomplish the following general 
purposes: 

1. So far as possible to insure that any and all varying 
conditions of industry and/or employment affected hereby 
shall be included in its provisions. 

2. To fix an average work week so as most nearly to ab- 
sorb the services of all persons normally attached to the 
business of window display work, as heretofore described. 

3. Minimum wage scales, classifications and charges are 
hereby established with reference to the designated working 
hours, believed to be sufficient in fact at this time to provide 
each class of workers herein referred to an adequate standard 
of living in the localities in which they live. 

4. Membership in the organization presenting this Code is 
intended to be, and is in fact, free from inequitable restric- 
tions, and is truly representative of all persons engaged or 
employed in the business of merchandise display as herein 
limited. 

5. (a) Employees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from the interference, 
restraint or coercoin of employers of labor or their 
agents in the designation of such representatives or in 
self organization or in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 

(b) No employee and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from joining, organiz- 
ing, or assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing. 

(c) Employers under this code shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment, approved or pre- 
scribed by the President of the United States. 


SECTION III—WORKING HOURS AND WAGES. 

1. Any person employed or doing business as a displayman 
and/or display card writer shall be entitled to receive as 
compensation therefor not less than forty dollars ($40.00) 
minimum per week. A display manager’s minimum com- 
pensation is hereby fixed $50.00 per week. 

2. No window display service man shall install for con- 
tract any single window or other display having a floor area 
of twelve square feet or less in consideration of any compen- 
sation less than $3.00, which amount shall include services 
only. 

3. Display apprentices as herein defined shall be paid not 
less than fifteen dollars ($15.00) per wook. 

4. Forty hours shall consitute a working week. Addi- 
tional time- worked in any one week, by reason of emer- 
gency either seasonal or otherwise, shall be compensated at 
the rate of time and one-third for all such overtime. In 
no case shall any employee be required to work more than 
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1,064 hours in any six month’s period. All work performed 
on holidays as herein defined shall be paid for at overtime 
rate as aforesaid. 

5. No. displayman, display card writer or display appren- 
tice regularly employed as such shall by contract or otherwise, 
procure or perform additional employment by which his ag- 
gregate time worked exceed forty working hours per week. 
Provided, however, that such persons may render personal 
service in their regular employment as set forth in paragraph 
4 of this section. And provided further that such persons may, 
in accordance with the terms of their several contracts of 
employment, be required to perform other services not directly 
connected with said occupation, but nevertheless compensa- 
tion and hours of labor shall at all times conform to the 
provisions of this code. 

SECTION IV.—ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES 

Should there arise dispute which cannot be readily ad- 
justed between employer and employee under the provisions 
of this code, the employees shall containue in service under 
conditions existing prior to the time the dispute arcse, and 
such differences shall be referred to a committee consisting 
of three members, one representing the employee, one the 
employer, and a chairman selected jointly by the other two. 
Such committee shall promptly adjudicate said dispute and its 
decision shall be final and binding upon both parties. 
SECTION V.—CHANGE OF CODE 

No change in this code shall be made unless thirty days’ 
notice thereof shall be served upon all parties affected thereby. 
In the event of such notice a conference to consider the pro- 
posed changes shall be held not more than forty days after 
the giving of said notice at which all interested parties may 
appear and be heard. If the said conference shall not agree 
upon the disputed subject or any portion thereof, then the 
said difference shall be referred to an arbitration board for 
settlement. Two members thereof be appointed by the em- 
ployer, two by this Association, and a fifth member shall be 
selected by the four members thus constituted. If the four 
members shall not agree upon a fifth member within thirty 
days after their appointment, then all proceedings with refer- 
ence to the dispute shall be submitted to the proper officer 
of the United States Government in charge of administering 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. And it is further pro- 
vided that in the event of the failure of the aforesaid board of 
arbitration to settle any difference submitted thereto then 
said matter shall be likewise submitted to the United States 
Government as aforesaid. 
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National Display Rally 
Chicago. October 8 


Tue resolutions adopted last month by the Chicago Display 
Club, urging an early meeting at Chicago for the reorganiza- 
tion of the International Association of Display Men, broad- 
cast through the trade press and by a concerted mail cam- 
paign to the leaders of the display profession throughout 
the country, were received with marked approval. 

The smoldering embers of discontent and resentment of 
the last I. A. D. M. administration’s neglect of the trust and 
obligation which it assumed when it took office was fanned 
to a scorching heat, and was best reflected in the many cities 
where special meetings were called with the largest turnout 
of displaymen in many years. Everywhere enthusiastic ap- 
proval was given to the action of the Chicago Display Club 
and throughout pledges were made to join a reorganized 
and revivified national association of displaymen. Meetings 
were held in all parts of the country, among the cities being 
Boston, Mass.; Shreveport, La.; Nashville, Tenn.; Seattle, 
Wash., and Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Pacific Coast Association of Display Men, at its 
annual meeting, Seattle, August 27-28, voted to support a 
strong national display association. In fact, everywhere that 
a group of displaymen gathered, the action of the Chicago 
Display Club was the sole topic of conversation. Display- 
men realize that this is their opportunity to strive as a unit 
(Continued on page 32) 
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A Model for Every 


Display Requirement 


There is only one sure-fire way to make hosiery 
sell—DISPLAY it on life-lyke, modeled hosiery 
forms. In the FAIRY FORM family you have 
models to meet every display requirement and 
every type, including children’s, men’s and 
women’s, 


Large and small stores everywhere have used 
them successfully for years and are using them 
in larger numbers than ever before. Professional 
displaymen would not do without them. 


They know from experience that appearance 
sells hosiery and the modeled hosiery form is the 
only display unit that makes hosiery look as at- 
tractive as on the human leg. 


Order from your jobber or write direct for full 
information. 


SHOE FORM CO. Inc. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
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IN ORGANIZATION THERE 
IS STRENGTH 

The convention of the National Display Installation Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, August 28-29, was indeed a credit not only 
to the installation business itself but to the business of ad- 
vertising as a whole. With but sixty days of activity pre- 
ceding the convention, there assembled at Chicago window 
display installers from every part of the country, represent- 
ing more than 80 per cent of the volume of the business of 
the industry. The actual attendance records are even more 
surprising, there being present 179 individuals, representing 
95 installation companies from 65 cities in 38 states. 

The convention itself was given over completely to the 
adoption of a code of fair competition, which will be filed 
at Washington with the National Recovery Administration 
without delay. 

Stabilization looms ahead for this newest but oldest adver- 
tising medium, with benefits alike to those engaged in this 
business and to the advertiser who uses this medium. 

All interested in display from any standpoint should be 
proud of this achievement. It should lead the way to greater 
accomplishments and the tapping of the greater powers of 
display advertising. All hail to the country’s installers. 





CHICAGO BECKONS COUNTRY’S 
DISPLAYMEN 

On Sunday, October 8, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
there will be held a one-day conference by the country’s dis- 
playmen to discuss the importance of reorganizing the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men, so that it may function 
in this important era. The call is the result of the protest 
meeting held by the Chicago Display Men’s Club last month, 
in which resolutions were drafted demanding action by the 
past president of the I. A. D. M. and its executive committee. 
Although the response from official sources was not prompt 
or enthusiastic, the avalanche of approval from every section 
of the country indicated the general need.of such a meeting. 

Every displayman, who can possibly do so, owes it to him- 
self and his profession to attend. Display has drifted aim- 
lessly entirely too long and all that is in sight are barren 
shores, unless real guidance and leadership can be drafted. 

Exceptionally low transportation rates prevail from all 
points and in addition to attending this momentous gather- 
ing, displaymen will have the opportunity of visiting A Cen- 
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tury of Progress before it closes its gates. Certainly the ex- 
pense will be more than repaid in the benefits derived from 
both events, the national display rally and the World’s Fair. 
Upon the action taken at Chicago depends the future prestige 
of the retail display craft. 





PORTLAND DISPLAY CLUB 
Reported by 
ROLLIN TRUMBULL, JR. 

A noon luncheon of the Portland (Ore.) Display Men’s 
Club was called for September 7. The meeting was held in a 
private dining room of the Oregon Hotel. Approximately 
fifteen displaymen attended. Many others sent their regrets 
—the Portland displaymen are in the midst of putting “finish- 
ing touches” on Portland’s annual fall opening, September 
14-16, which explains why many displaymen found it impos- 
sible to attend the meeting. 

In the absence of A. L. Hewitt, the meeting was called to 
order by Rollin Trumbull. The report of the Seattle con- 
vention of the P. C. A. D. M. was read. The report was made 
by Mr. Trumbull, the Portland Club having sent Mr. Trum- 
bull to Seattle as a representative of the Portland Club. 
Charles Boyd, president of the Seattle Display Men’s Club, 
was present. He outlined the activities of the Seattle display- 
men in regards to the NRA code. He also presented several 
important additions to the display code notes as reported by 
Mr. Trumbull. 

A nominating committee, consisting of D. J. Davis, Berg’s; 
A. L. Hewitt, Royal Clothers, and L. A. McMullen, The 
Eastern Outfitting Co., was selected. This committee will 
nominate the officers of the Portland Display Men’s Club for 
the ensuing term. At the next meeting of the Portland Club 
election of officers will be held. This meeting will be held 
within the next two weeks. 

The persons attending the noon luncheon consisted of F. S. 
Merritt, Sealy Dresser Co.; I. A. Crosbey, Roberts, Bros.; 
Mrs. Olive Cornague, Roberts Bros.; Charles Boyd, Seattle; 
W. Rogers, Weiner’s; Roilin Trumbull, Jr., Berg’s; Dick 
Elder, The Owl Drug Co., and J. T. Chord, editor DISPLAY 
WORLD. 





DES MOINES DISPLAY ASSOCIATION 
Reported by 
MOIE HAMBURGER 

The September meeting, held on the 6th, formally opened 
the fall season for the Des Moines Display Association. 

An invitation was read from the Omaha Display Club 
concerning the Iowa-Nebraska Display Men’s Convention, to 
be staged Sunday and Monday, September 24 and 25, at the 
Hotel Paxton in Omaha. More than the usual attendance 
is expected, due to the fact that, as yet, the International 
Association of Display Men’s Convention has not been held. 

A special meeting is scheduled to decide on final plans 
and a program by the Des Moines group. 

A letter from the Chicago Display Club was read. It 
concerned the advisability holding the International Display 
Men’s Convention in Chicago this year, October 8. The 
letter was thoroughly discussed and a motion made that the 
secretary write, stating our whole-hearted approval and full- 
est attendance possible. 

In closing, we foint with pride to our summer picnic, held 
at the country home of Clyde L. Hulsizer. Thirty-five at- 
tended, and after the usual baseball, races, games, and food, 
a popular orchestra, accompanied by a blues singer, appeared 
on a beautiful lawn and played amid the cool breezes “far 
into the night.” 

As in most other cities, Des Moines is showing many 
unusually eye-appealing windows introducing the new fall 
season. 
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BRIGHT FUTURE FOR DISPLAY 
INSPIRES INSTALLERS 


(Continued from page 3) 

made in their city towards the unionization of their trimmers, 
but when it was pointed out that the wage rates established in 
the proposed code would equal the propaganda of the union 
organizers, it was agreed that they could successfully combat 
this union activity. 

At 8 p. m. the code committee went into final session to 
review the draft of the code, the early part of the session 
being open to all installers on hand, and a large group was 
present. Later the committee went into closed session deliber- 
ating past midnight, adopting several important revisions that 
seemed to put the code into a form that foreboded much good 
to the industry. The code committee consisted of Ray M. 
Pearce, Chas. Russ, E. P. Browder, R. S. Rileigh, Fred L. 
Wertz, and N. Silverblatt, and their tireless work was appar- 
ent to all. 

The convention proper swung into action promptly at 10 
a.m. on Monday, with Sol Fisher, chairman convention com- 
mittee, wielding the gavel. There was a well-filled hall and 
it was an inspiration to all those assembled. The flag raising 
ceremony and singing of the national anthem was followed 
by the invocation by Rev. Paul Rader. Alderman Rowan 
welcomed the delegates in behalf of Mayor E. J. Kelly, Chi- 
cago, followed by an interesting address on A Century of 
Progress by Captain John W. Gorby. Thus was concluded 
the formalities of the opening session. Then the swing into 
real action that maintained its momentum and interest until 
adjournment the following day. 

Sol Fisher followed with the keynote address of the con- 
vention. His earnest plea for cooperation for the general 
good of the industry was especially eloquent. Said he: “This 
gathering, representing the large majority of the window dis- 
play industry, is meeting at an epoch-making time in the 
business history of this country. Important questions will be 
discussed pertaining to our industry. We are facing the cru- 
cial turning point in our business. What we do here will 
determine its future. Shall we continue to grasp each other 
by the throat in fighting for business, or go hand in hand to 
scale greater heights of service to American industry? Every 
minute of the two days will be important. Petty differences 
should be forgotten. Now is the time for complete coopera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Fisher’s remarks were especially well received, and 
amid much applause he turned the gavel over to N. Silver- 
blatt, temporary chairman, who responded with an historical 
sketch of the installation business. Reciting the first effort at 
organization in 1924 at the Buffalo convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men, he pointed out the pio- 
neers of those early days of the industry who were present, 
including Sol Fisher, Ray M. Pearce, A. L. Kaplan and R. V. 
Wayne, and as each was asked to rise received the plaudits 
of the convention. Sol Fisher was elected president of the 
association formed at that time, namely, the National Asso- 
ciated Window Display Installers, and it is interesting to 
note that he was later to emerge as president of the new 
association. The part that the Window Advertising Asso- 
ciation played in the development of window advertising was 
recited, of which F. L. Wertz was such a leading figure, and 
he too arose and was acclaimed. Mr. Silverblatt’s remarks 
closed with a strong plea for real cooperation, constructive 
work for the medium and an honest desire to go the full way 
with the President of the United States under the National 
Recovery Act. 

Then proceeded the election of permanent chairman for the 
convention, N. Silverblatt and Ray M. Pearce being nomi- 
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nated for the office, each -with a host of supporters. The 
chairman, being one of the candidates, ordered a closed 
batlot, which resulted in the election of N. Silverblatt. To 
prepare the delegates for the work of the convention the 
proposed code of fair competition and the constitution of the 
association were read, with adjournment for luncheon and the 
group picture. 

The afternoon session convened promptly at 2:30, with the 
question as to whether an association was to be formed. It 
was so ordered and with the formal name, National Display 
Installation Association. The constitution was then adopted, 
the discussions at many times becoming very spirited. 


The convention then took up its major task, the adoption 
of a code of fair competition with an interest and enthusiasm 
that has been witnessed at few conventions. The delegates 
participated freely in the deliberations, which were to con- 
tinue almost without interruption all Monday afternoon and 
evening, far past midnight, to be resumed promptly on Tues- 
day, until late Tuesday afternoon when this important magna 
charta of the installation business was completed amid a 
cheering that unloosed the tenseness of two days of difficult 
and trying work. The final draft of the code as it is to be 
presented to Washington appears on page 29 of this issue. 


The Board of Directors was instructed to prepare as 
quickly as possible the necessary brief and data necessary 
for the filing of the code and to hasten its presentation to 
the National Recovery Administration. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: Sol Fisher, 
Fisher Display Service, Chicago, president; Albert Basse, 
Bas Man Display Service, Boston, Mass., vice-president; 
Walter G. Vosler, Cincinnati Display Service, Cincinnati, 
secretary; Howard J. Cox, Acme’ Window Display Service, 
New York City, treasurer; Orville M. Riechers, Riechers 
Display Service, St. Louis, director; Fred L. Wertz, Window 
Advertising, Inc.. New York City, director. The Board of 
Directors will consist of the elected officers and two elected 
directors. 

The Board of Directors held its first meeting on Wednes- 
day and appointed N. Silverblatt, Cincinnati, executive secre- 
tary. 

One of the highspots of the convention was the noon lunch- 
eon, Tuesday, at which Jos. M. Kraus, A. Stein & Co., Chicago, 
representing the Association of National Advertisers, and 
Professor Paul H. Douglas, University of Chicago, represent- 
ing the National Recovery Administration, were featured. Mr. 
Kraus, in his usual eloquent and gracious manner, among 
other things, said: “Hearken to the Sermon on the Mount. 
The new deal is nothing but a square deal. Many concerns 
have practiced this in the past; real success can only come 
from service. Small minorities have been the barnacle, eat- 
ing away at the vitals of the sounder units. Compulsion be- 
came necessary to control this minority. Remember that a 
square deal for everyone is the only straight path to success.” 

Professor Douglas gave a very pertinent talk on the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, its background and its possibilities. Said 
he: “Speaking personally and not for the administration, I 
believe that if fair codes are to be adopted originally, labor 
organizations must serve as quasi-public as well as private 
bodies to help police the industry and to furnish a strong 
counterpcise to the strong trade associations that will be built 
up. ... We are at war to abolish unemployment and human 
misery and to restore prosperity. Let no lover of his country 
play the slacker. If employers go forward in the spirit of this 
act and if banks will lend in that spirit, we wili pull out.” 

The entertainment program was faultlessly carried out in 
every detail and Mrs. Sol Fisher and her assistants cannot 
be praised too highly for their commendable work. Espe- 
cially noteworthy was the cabaret party and dinner at the 
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Chez Paree on Tuesday evening, this through the courtesy of 
the Tuttle Press Co., Appleton, Wis. At this event, public 
presentation was made of an ivory antique to Sol Fisher and 
a chest of silver to N. Silverblatt, as a token of appreciation 
for their efforts in behalf of the convention and the asso- 
ciation. 

Thus was concluded an outstanding business convention 
that should’ mean a great deal to the future of window display 
advertising. From it will come a better understanding, higher 
standards, and trade practices that will make more attractive 
to the advertiser that real power for effective sales promotion 
—window display advertising. 


Highlights at the 
Enstallers’ Convention 


Irving Fisher, Mrs. John Albertson and Walter G. Vosler 
assisting the Maxello Troupe, the world’s most famous acro- 
bats, at the Pabst Blue Ribbon Casino. Mr. Vosler as the 
heavy man escaped serious injury only by the alertness of 
one of the troupe in removing from his hip pocket a break- 
able package. 

Mel Myers getting the autograph of Ben Bernie on the 


Blue Ribbon souvenir booklets. Please don’t send it in as a 
receipt for a druggist’s signature on an installation receipt. 





Miss Virginia Wertz having the time of her life—certainly 
one good sport. Particularly marked was the close attention 
paid her by one of the few unmarried installers. 


Howard J. Cox, flitting about the convention delegates, 
took only enough “time out” to visit the FLIT exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. Otherwise all he saw of A Century of Prog- 
ress was a distant night view from Pearce’s room at the 
Stevens. Take note, Mr. Millard. 


Mrs. Edw. J. Stefan, the doll of the convention. Are there 
more like you in Milwaukee? 


Sol Fisher taking a nap at the Villa Venice while the fan 
dance was in full swing. Must be getting old. 


Ray M. Pearce, quiet and reflective, perhaps laying plans 
for grabbing off a nice, fat, juicy contract for Acme. More 
power to you! 


Master Herbert Gorney, of Fisher descent, as the page of 
the convention. Perhaps a future president is in the making. 


Mrs. Irving Fisher mistaken time and again for a cele- 
brated-movie-celebrity. There’s plenty of “it” im that bundle 
of femininity. 


L. A. Nall presenting a stolen hotel china cup to Nate 
Silverblatt as a token of appreciation from the convention, 
with Howard Cox excitedly demanding 90 cents change. 


Eddie J. Stefan, the fashion-plate of the installers, sitting 
quietly through all sessions but thinking deeply. 


Page Mrs. Sol Fisher—where, oh where, do you get those 
beautiful clothes? 


The code committee, with troubled brows, on the platform 
to assist the chairman in answering the barrage of queries 
from the floor. General Hugh Johnson ought to look you over. 


Nate Silverblatt punching meal tickets, oh no, membership 
cards, at the ballot box. Say boys, no Chicago stuff goes. 


Papa Fred Wertz calmly retorting to a would-be assassin. 
With such steady nerves you ought to be a surgeon. 


Mrs. W. R. Buell, working with clock-like precision at the 
registration desk. Do you run the old man like that, too? 


Late arrivals—Emma Dot Partridge of NRA fame, trying 
to act the mother to wayward installers. 

Tiny “Sam” Rileigh rushing to the door when the chairman 
requested the biggest fellow in the audience to act as ser- 
geant-at-arms. What a bouncer! 

Norbert Felix, the most distinguished looking gentleman 
at the convention. Gee, but the ladies did look you over 
carefully! 
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Orville M. Riechers just a trifle disgruntled when he was 
forced to act the Good Samaritan and make good a “setup” 
check that someone overlooked at the Chez Paree. 


Albert Basse, suave and convincing, should become a 
political power in Boston. He’s got the front. 





Chicago Displaymen 
Spurn Union 


Ar A SPECIAL mass meeting of Chicago displaymen, Au- 
gust 21, there were present nearly 150 displaymen, the larg- 
est attendance that the Chicago Display Club has yet recorded. 
It was widely heralded as an open meeting to discuss the ac- 
tivities of a so-called window trimmers’ union. There appeared 
at the meeting an official of this union who was given the floor 
and gave a lengthy dissertation on the value of unionism in 
general but failed to explain how unionism could be of assist- 
ance to the display profession. His talk was courteously re- 
ceived, he was nicely applauded and asked to leave as the 
meeting would go into a closed conference. 

A general discussion ensued, during which the efforts of 
union leaders to organize the display profession was force- 
fully denounced and declared to be a racket. The club defi- 
nitely set forth its position in the following resolution: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Chicago Displaymen’s Club 
reaffirm its stand of November 10, 1932, when the following 
resolution was passed: 

“The members of the Chicago Display Men’s Club are in 
no wise opposed but in hearty accord with the principle of 
collective bargaining as used by organized labor or any other 
group of workers when used to secure their rights whether 
such rights be rates of compensation, hours in a day’s work 
or any other matter coming within the true meaning of the 
term ‘rights.’ 

“However, we are individually and collectively opposed to 
any group of men, whether it be a labor union, an associa- 
tion, or other group, which, having organized to secure rights 
and having secured such rights then utilize the strength of 
the organization to in any way invade the rights of others 
In other words, we recognize the fact that the rights of . 
man or a group of men cease when they may for any reason 
begin to invalidate the rights- of others.” 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we believe that 
such benefits as may accrue to us under Section 7-a of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act may better be obtained 
by cooperation between the members of this club and their 
employers without the aid of outside labor organizations 
and/or their representatives. 

The general interest of Chicago displaymen as attested 
by large turnouts at recent meetings, including the leading 
displaymen of the city, is indeed a tribute to the Chicago 
Display Club and offers proof of the value of collective 
activity by the displaymen of the country and the need for 
an active national organization. Certainly there is need for 
militant cooperative effort and the reorganization of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men. 
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Doster Displays 
That Jell Convenience 


By STUART BRATESMAN 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Tue appeal and effectiveness of poster backgrounds in 
utility window advertising has already proven itself as the 
best method, to date, of displaying gas appliances and gas 
service. The arresting power of bold poster treatments, terse, 
interesting copy and smashing color combinations cannot help 
but assert itself to the “sidewalk audience.” 

Take, for example, the two window displays reproduced 
on this page. You will notice that the actual gas furnace has 
been omitted from these advertisements, except for the crayon 
drawing of the heater in the match set. There is a definite 
reason for this; automatic gas house heating is sold almost 
entirely on the convenience and cleanliness it offers the home. 
The actual furnace specifications are usually presented after 
the prospect has been thoroughly sold on these features. 
Hence, window displays on this subject, being an opening 
wedge in the sale, should naturally be designed around single 
thoughts of convenience. Incidentally, these displays measure 
eight feet square, a point the reproductions might not convey. 

Let us study the two displays in detail. The set with the 
giant hand and match has a powerful lead-in diagonal direct 
to the drawing of the furnace. This hand was handled in 
three shades of green, against a dark magenta circle. Real- 
ism was introduced by having the match flame painted in 
transparent colors on cloth and illuminated from behind. 
The effect was startling. 

The display with the man operating his furnace from the 
wall of a living room expresses the utter ease of operation in 
grand style. The tilt of the head, the caption “Portrait of a 
man tending a gas furnace” and having him dressed in din- 
ner clothes, all tend to convey the thought of effortless heating 
to the passerby. The figure and hand were handled in black 
and browns, against an emerald green area. 

Window advertisements of this type help sell their prod- 
ucts or conveniences in no uncertain terms. Bulky objects, 
such as gas appliances, and the ruggedness and stability of 
gas service demand poster treatments for successful adver- 
tisements. 





SIMONSON DESIGNS STORE FRONT 
FOR DOROTHY GREY 

Lee Simonson, creator of stage designs and stage settings, 
has been engaged by Dorothy Grey, cosmetic house, to design 
a new store front which will utilize the two-story windows 
as a unit. This is the first occasion, we believe, where a 
designer of theatrical productions has ever been called upon 
to design 2 store front. Norman Bel Geddes, also a theatri- 
cal designer, created a new style of window display for 
Franklin Simon & Co., New York, some years ago, but Mr. 
Geddes’ work was confined to window displays. 





—Simplicity of presentation is the “key to successful” 

utility displays. Simple copy, simple illustration, 

simple idea. The illustration at the top tells its story 

in a very forceful manner, yet what could be more 

simple than that manner? The display reproduced 

below is but another example of forceful product 
suggestion— 





—It has long been said that utility displays have 

more than successfully bridged the gap that lies 

between window displays with and without the actual 

product. Neither display pictured here shows the 

actual product, but the observer is probably more 

conscious of the product than had the product been 
displayed— 


GAS HEATING 


8 TRULY ALITOMATIC 
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—FRIGIDAIRE effectively displayed in show windows of 5,000 dealers 
played a big part in the summer campaign for this product. The presen- 
tation was in tune with the prevailing style among the country’s leading 
public utility displaymen. An actual household unit with door wide 
open is placed alongside the large display cutout, which gets its message 
across instantly, a direct tieup with the special book being featured in 
the general advertising. In front of the open door is a huge show card 
illustrating graphically that it uses no more current than an ordinary 
lamp bulb. This display is a fine example of the better understanding 
of display requirements on the part of advertisers— 





—The Unguentine counter display container that 
proved the effectiveness of “open display,” where 
the merchandise is made easily available to the 
consumer. It is a direct tieup with the 24 and 
1-sheet posters and the startling window display 
featuring the diving girl in flames. The display 
also features SUN-TAN OIL and unselfishly fea- 
tures other related merchandise. Displays of this 
type stay on the counter and do a real selling job. 
Produced by the Einson-Freeman Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y— 





—Wagner kitchenware was featured in the leading stores throughout 
the country by special window displays, making use of a ¢pecial back- 
ground created and produced by W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 
Chicago. Note the unusual treatment and dramatization.’,The center 
unit, illustrating the principal theme of the Wagner Fryer and its 
several uses, is created in oil paint and felt application. The side units 
provide attractive, simple arrangements with shelves for the display of 
the utensils. Displays of this type win the favor of displaymen and get a 
showing in the kind of stores that usually ban the advertiser’s display 
material. Another example of real progress in display advertising— 





























EASY TO USE 








PROTECTS 
Kg ee PRODUCES A 
7 mp eas BINDS OF HARD LUSTROL 
—CRECO made an exceptionally fine start in WEATHER FILM WHI 
the use of point-of-sale advertising with this PREVENTS FADING 
well-designed display card. CRECO Auto- en mets 


mobile Wax is featured and the display was 
designed to hold the actual merchandise, the 
trend in this type of display. Bright orange - 
and blue colors add to the attention attracting 
value, and the actual packages blend perfectly 
with the design treatment. The selling argu- 
ments are printed in geometrical units, which 
when viewed seem to be super-imposed on the 
background. Produced by the Einson-Freeman 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y.— 
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IN DISPLAY 


A sensational selling slant—dramatic- 
ally presented—and smashing records 
for both window showings and sum- 
mer sales. 


* The Unguentine Diving Girl with flames 
leaping from her back—carried through 
from poster to window to counter—is 
the arresting type of idea that America’s 
leading advertisers have come to ex- 
pect from America’s leaders in ‘‘dram- 
atized lithography.” 

Jig-saw puzzles—and now MASKS— 
may focus a nation’s eyes on Ejinson- 
Freeman, but advertisers know what 
Einson-Freeman can do to focus ‘‘buy- 
ing eyes’’ on their products and 
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DEN LETTERING 
AND COLOR 


By SAM B. DORFMAN 


San Antonio, Texas 
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Tur world of the show card, like the world of the window 
display, is constantly changing. Show card styles are as 
different as are the merchandise styles for the season. The 
show card techniaue introduced on the card to present the 
stery, price, and illustration—should the card have an illus- 
tration—must be developed by the card writer. The latitude 
which the card writer can take in developing his card is 
unlimited. While the card writer is confined to the size of 
the card, and the continuity of effects for the set of windows 
or window in which the cards or card are to appear, variety 
is endless in the styles he can produce. 

Many factors enter into the development of a set of cards. 
The season plays a mighty important role, as does the char- 
acter of the merchandise, the color of the merchandise, and 
the style developed by the card writer. In speaking of a show 
card style, let us consider the set of four cards reproduced 
here. They represent four different ideas, but the same 
technique has been used in the development of each card. It 
isn’t necessary to comment upon the character of the letter- 
ing; the lettering in every instance is produced with a pen. 
The figures introduced on each card are also produced with 
a pen, although certain parts of two figures as well as the 
flowers on one card have employed the use of a brush for 
shading effects. 

Let us consider each card, and study the colors of the 
cards as well as the technique developed by the show card 
writer. Such consideration of cards should prove helpful to 
the student. 


WHITE POLO COATS 


Size of card, 15” by 20”. Card printed on pebbled mat 
stock. Stock a light cream color. Lettering on card is black. 
A yellow wash is introduced behind the figure. The circle is 
yellow. 


CHOOSING YOUR SPRING COAT 


Size of card, 15” by 20”. Card is printed on a light cream, 
pebbled mat stock. The lettering on the card is black. All 
lettering is produced with a pen. The face of the figure is a 
grey wash, the hosiery is also a grey wash. 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


Size of card, 15” by 20”. Card is produced on a light 
cream, pebbled mat stock. All cards have a gold, beveled 
edge. This card is produced in its entirety in black. All 
work is produced with a pen. 


FRISKA CLOTH FROCKS 


Size of card, 15” by 20”. Card is produced on a light 
cream, pebbled mat stock. The figures and the lettering are 
in black. The flowers are in yellow, blue, and violet. Two 
shades of green are used for the stems and leaves. 
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Installation SRA Code 
As Adopted at Chicago 


PREAMBLE 


Tur display installation industry subject to this code in- 
cludes all persons (that is, individuals, partnerships, associa- 
tions, trusts and corporations) engaged in the installation of 
point-of-sale display advertising for advertisers, or accepting 
contracts from advertisers, jobbers or brokers for such instal- 
lations, and all departments or divisions of advertisers, job- 
bers or brokers’ own organizations employing men who install 
such materials, including salesmen who devote a major por- 
tion of their time to the installation of window displays. 

This code of fair competition, insofar as is possible, is 
designed to: 


1. Effectuate the policy set forth in Title I, Section 1, of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


2. Provide for employees: 

a. The right to organize and bargain collectively. 
b. Maximum working hours. 
c. Minimum wages. 

3. Eliminate unfair competition. 

4. Establish a practical method of administration. 

This code is not designed to promote monopolies or to 
eliminate or oppress small enterprises, and will not be ad- 
ministered to discriminate against them. The provisions and 
restraints contained herein while of benefit to both employers 
and employees in the Display Installation Industry will pro- 
tect consumers, competitors and others, and are in further- 
ance of the public interests. 

The National Display Installation Association which pre- 
sents this code imposes no inequitable restrictions on admis- 
sion to membership therein and is truly representative of the 
Display Installation Industry. 


ARTICLE I—WAGES, HOURS AND OTHER 
CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


1. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—In conformity with 
the provisions of Section 74 of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the attitude of this industry to its employees 
shall be as follows: 

a. That employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free from the inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, 
or their agents, in the designation of such representa- 
tives, or in self-organization, or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection; 

b. That no employee, and no one seeking employ- 
ment, shall be required as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and 

c. That employers shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions of employment, as provided herein and ap- 
proved by the President. 

Under the foregoing provisions the employers in the indus- 
try may elect, retain and advance employees on the basis of 
individual merit and without regard to their affiliation or 
non-affiliation with any labor or other organization. 

It is expressly understood that nothing in this section of 
this code constitutes a waiver or surrender of any constitu- 
tional rights of either the employer or the employee. 


2. MAXIMUM WORKING HOURS—The standard work 
week for all trimmers in this industry, including any proprie- 
tors, supervisors, foremen or other executives doing trim- 
mer’s work, shall be thirty-five (35) hours. 

When necessary due to special rush work, inability to 
secure extra help or other emergencies, overtime shall be 
permitted, but no trimmer in any consecutive twenty-six 
weeks shall work more than 910 hours. 

Trimmers working on piece-work shall not be permitted 
to install more than forty (40) displays per week. 

When necessary due to special rush work, inability to 


secure extra help or other emergencies, overtime shall be 
permitted, but no trimmer in any consecutive twenty-six 
weeks shall install more than 1,040 displays. 

Maximum working hours for office and clerical employees, 
stock-room men, telephone operators and all employees other 
than trimmers shall be forty (40) hours per week, excepting 
that in cases of emergency, overtime shall be permitted, but no 
employee in any consecutive twenty-six weeks shall work 
more than 1,040 hours. 


3. MINIMUM WAGES—The minimum hourly wage for 
all trimmers in the industry shall be eighty-five (85) cents 
per hour, employment to be in units of not less than a day 
of seven hours. 

On piece-work for window displays the minimum paid the 
trimmer per window installed shall be ninety (90) cents per 
installation. 

On piece-work for interior displays comparable to window 
displays, the minimum paid the trimmer shall be ninety (90) 
cents per installation. On other interior displays requiring 
a lesser amount of labor there shall be an equitable adjust- 
ment, but in no case shall the minimum paid the trimmer 
be less than fifty (50) cents per installation. 


4. CHILD LABOR—Employment of minors under six- 
teen years of age is entirely prohibited. 


5. CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT—As need for 
them arises regulations will be prescribed covering conditions 
of employment other than hours and wages. 


6. DEFINITION—A trimmer shall be deemed to be any 
person who devotes the major portion of his time to the 
trimming or installing of window and interior displays, and 
for the purpose of determining this question any person shall 
be deemed to be a trimmer who devotes more than 17% hours 
per week to installing displays, or who installs more than 
twenty displays per week, and shall therefore be subject to the 
hours of labor and rate of pay as herein specified for trim- 
mers, 


ARTICLE II—MAINTENANCE OF 
FAIR COMPETITION 


Many trade abuses and unfair trade practices have been 
prevalent in the industry and their elimination is absolutely 
essential for the display installation industry to rehabilitate 
itself so that it can carry out the intents and purposes of 
he National Industrial Recovery Act. Therefore the violation 
of any of the following trade practices shall constitute a vio- 
lation of the code: 


1. Every unit in the industry shall maintain an approved 
accounting and cost finding system, the operation of which 
shall be properly supervised. A method of cost finding shall 
be prescribed to cover each operation or group of operations 
performed in the industry. 


2. No person in the industry shall sell to any source any 
of his products or services at less than total cost, such cost 
to include all operating costs as prescribed, all outside pur- 
chases and a prescribed amount for general and sales expense 
as determined upon the basis of uniform principles of ac- 
counting. 


3. No special de luxe displays, extra displays or extra 
work shall be given that shall in any way operate as a dis- 
count or as a reduction in price. 


4. No discounts shall be given, all work shall be billed 
weekly, and bills shall be due and payable net ten days. 


5. No special merchandise services, salvaging of displays 
or materials or other supplementary work shall be contracted 
for without satisfactory remuneration therefor. 


6. Installations that have had less than a seven-day show- 
ing shall not be removed, molested or interfered with, and it 
shall be evidence of knowledge if a date of installation can 
be proved to have been on back of main display or otherwise 
showing in the window. 


7. The placing of a false date other than the actual date 
of installation on any display shall be prohibited. 
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8. The placing of a poster or an obstruction of any kind 
on the window of an installed display before it has had its 
full showing shall be prohibited. 


9. The payment of a commission, merchandise, extra 
service or anything of value in order to secure the exclusive 
control of the dealer’s windows shall be prohibited. 


10. Every display installation campaign shall be ade- 
quately checked as a protection to the advertiser and a guar- 
antee of maintenance of the standards of the industry. 


11. Adequate insurance shall be carried at all times to 
provide full protection for all parties interested. 


12. Commercial bribery, that is, directly or indirectly, to 
give or permit to be given or offer to give money or anything 
of value to agents, representatives or employees of customers 
or prospective customers to influence the placing of a con- 
tract shall be prohibited. 


13. Enticing away the employees of competitors with the 
purpose of injuring, hampering or embarrassing competitors, 
shall be prohibited. 

14. Inaccurate, improper or false method of determining 
cost shall be prohibited. 


15. False invoicing, that is, withholding from the invoice 
for contracts executed any facts which make the invoice a 
false record, shall be prohibited. 


16. Misleading conditions or guarantees of a contract to 
secure an unfair advantage over a competitor shall be pro- 
hibited. 


17. False representations in advertising concerning the 
installer’s own business or that of competitors shall be pro- 
hibited. 


18. Spreading or causing to be spread false or untrue 
statements concerning a competitor shall be prohibited. 

19. Obtaining information from competitors under false 
pretenses to be used to discredit and injure them shali be 
prohibited. 

From time to time, as need arises, other trade practices 
may be designated by the administrator and if approved by 
the Board of Directors of the National Display Installation 
Association and by the National Recovery Administration 
shall be published and become an integral part of this code. 


ARTICLE III—ADMINISTRATION 


1. For the purpose of administration and enforcement of 
this code the Board of Directors of the National Display 
Installation Association shall appoint an administrator, who 
shall not be engaged in, financially interested in, or affiliated, 
directly or indirectly, with any company of this kind. This 
administrator shall administer the provisions of this code, 
under the supervision of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Display Installation Association, secure adherence 
thereto, hear and adjust complaints, and otherwise to carry 
out within the industry the purpose of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and this Code of Fair Competition. 


2. The administrator may request from time to time from 
any and all units in the industry such information and data 
as in his judgment may be necessary to advise him adequately 
of the administration and enforcement of the provisions of 
this code, and keep him fully informed of the prevailing con- 
ditions in the industry. Any false information given in any 
reports to the administrator shall be deemed a violation of 
this code. The administrator shall have full access to the 
books and records of all units in the industry at all times, 
and all information so received shall be strictly confidential. 
The administrator shall not reveal such information to the 
Board of Directors or any other officer or person, unless there 
is evidence of violation of this code. 


3. The administrator shall have full power to formulate 
rules and regulations for the administration and enforcement 
of the code. For the protection of individuals they shall have 
the right of appeal from decisions and orders of the adminis- 
trator by filing complaints in writing with the President of 
the National Display Installation Association, whose decision 
shall be final. 


4. The expense of administering this code shall be dis- 
charged by levying against all units in the industry subject 
to the operation of this code, a uniform assessment not to 
exceed three (3) per cent of the gross sales volume of busi- 
ness subject to this code, to be determined by the Board of 
Directors of the National Display Installation Association. 
The non-payment of any dues or assessments so levied within 
thirty days shall constitute a violation of this code. 

5. Violations of this code shall be reported promptly to 
the administrator in writing, signed by the party making the 
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complaint. Any false, malicious or unjust statements in such 
complaints shall subject the complainant to a fine or penalty 
not to exceed $25.00. If the complaint is adjudged true by 
the administrator, it shall be reported to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Display Installation Association. The 
Board of Directors shall then call a formal hearing of the 
charges, at which the accused may be present. The accused 
shall have the privilege of using legal counsel in his defense 
to adequately present the circumstances, conditions and facts 
involved to prove his innocence of the charges against him. 
The administrator shall act as prosecutor for the National 
Display Installation Association and shall also have the 
privilege of engaging legal counsel. The decision of the 
Board oi Directors of the National Display Installation Asso- 
ciation shall be final. 

6. If the accused is found guilty he shall pay into the 
treasury of the National Display Installation Association an 
assessment not to exceed $500.00, as a full or partial reim- 
bursement for the expenses incident to the hearing and shall 
not be eligible to continue in business until such assessment 
has been paid. 

7. Such violations shall also be reported to the National 
Recovery Adminictration for criminal prosecution under the 
law. 

8. If any provisions of this code of fair competition be 
declared invalid or unlawful by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration or the President of the United States, the re- 
maining provisions shall continue in force and effect the 
same as if they had been separately presented and approved 
by the National Recovery Administration or the President 
of the United States. 


9. This code of fair competition, when adopted and ap- 
proved by the federal administration and signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall apply to and govern all per- 
sons (this is, individuals, partnerships, associations, trusts 
and corporations) engaged in the display intallation business 
in the United States, whether or not they may be members 
of the National Display Installation Association or any other 
association. 


ARTICLE IV—GENERAL 

1. No provision in this code shall be interpreted or ap- 

plied in such manner as to: 
a. Promote monopolies. 
b. Permit or encourage unfair competition. 
c. Eliminate or oppress small enterprises. 
d. Discriminate against small enterprises. 

2. This code or any of its provisions may be cancelled or 
modified by the administrator whenever any rule issued 
thereunder shall be ineffective or unlawful by any action or 
proclamation of the President of the United States under 
section 9b of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

3. Amendment to this code may be proposed by any mem- 
ber or initiated by the administrator and shall then be placed 
before the Board of Directors of the National Display Instal- 
lation Association for approval, after which the amendment 
shall become a valid part of this code if approved by the 
National Recovery Administration. 

4. Violation by any unit in the industry of any of the pro- 
visions of this code, or of any approved rule issued there- 
under, is an unfair method of competition. 


ARTICLE V.—EFFECTIVE DATE 
This code shall be in effect beginning ten (10) days after 
its approval by the President of the United States. 





BOTANICAL DECORATING 
AT NEW ADDRESS 

The Botanical Decerating Co., Chicago, Ill., has removed 
its factory and showrooms to 325 West Madison Street, where 
it is equipped to serve its many patrons and friends. The 
business remains under the direct management of L. M. Selig 
as heretofore. 





WINDOW DISPLAYS FOR 
MOVIE PREMIERE 

Window displays were used by the Radioscript Produc- 
tions, Los Angeles, Calif., the agency handling the advertising 
splash for the opening of “Dinner at Eight,” the movie feature 
which had its premiere at Grauman’s Chinese Theatre, Holly- 
wood, August 29. The effective window tieup was in furniture 
stores with set-up depicting dinner service and furniture. 
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Ww.A. |. Associates 
In Convention 


Tue associates of Window Advertising, Inc., New York 
City, met in convention at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, August 
30 and 31, immediately following the convention of the Na- 
tional Display Installation Association. The convention was 
called to order by Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the co-operative committee, there being 
present nearly sixty display installation companies connected 
with Window Advertising, Inc., from 51 cities in 28 states. 
Such an attendance strongly indicates the great mutual in- 
terest that exists among this group, which was to be later 
reflected in the valuable deliberations which took place 
throughout the two-day session. 

The entire two days was spent in a discussion of general 
installation problems and it proved to be a clinic on the 
proper operation of an installation company. The high-spot 
feature of the convention was the address by W. R. Buell, 
sales manager, Fisher Display Service, who discussed the 
classification of A, B and C window display locations. The 
presentation was most thorough, involving the use of charts, 
maps and surveys. He dwelt thoroughly on the careful selec- 
tion of locations so as to be able to offer the advertiser a 
select list of locations for his installation campaign, or a 
specialized list to meet the advertiser’s particular require- 
ments. It was agreed by all those present that in due time 
such systems will be installed in every window display in- 
stallation company as a necessary function of the installer. 
Advertisers are becoming more and more careful of what they 
are getting in the way of installation service and proven 
circulation is bound to secure better installation rates. 

The co-operative committee, which represents the entire 
group of associates with its parent affiliation, gave a com- 
plete report of its past activities, and received acclaim for its 
effective advertising campaign and its publication, Window 
Display Installation. It was agreed to continue this publi- 
cation as well as to resume the co-operative advertising cam- 
paign at as early a date as possible. 

The convention closed with the election of the co-operative 
committee for the ensuing year, as follows: Melvin H. Myers, 
Myers Display Service, Louisville, Ky., chairman; E. Pres- 
ton Browder, Windo-Craft Display Service, Buffalo, N. Y., 
secretary-treasurer; Walter G. Vosler, Cincinnati Display 
Service, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. L. Wertz, Window Advertising, Inc., New 
York City. E. J. Stefan, Stefan, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
reappointed editor of Window Display Installation. 

Two outstanding entertainment events featured the con- 
vention: A visit to the Pabst Blue Ribbon Casino at A Cen- 
tury of Progress, and a most enjoyable evening at the 
gorgeous Villa Venice, where jollity and sociability prevailed 
in abundance. 





THERE ARE FOUR SIDES 
TO EVERY PILLAR 


(Continued from page 4) 

I have designed each of these structures with the idea in 
mind of building them around a pillar, although certain 
stores could use but one side of any of the structures for 
departmental displays to be built along a wall or in some 
corner. As in the original structure, the design of each side 
changes. Some of the display structures would contain 
display platforms as well as display recesses. All display 
recesses would be lighted indirectly. Where a display struc- 
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ture does not contain recesses, illumination should be intro- 
duced by the means of concealed floor or spot lights. 

In the design shown at the lower left-hand side, I sug- 
gest a display structure with the center part of the structure 
cut through; such construction will permit departmental or 
display vision. The display structure suggested at the lower 
right suggests a terraced structure that would have but two 
identical sides, with the ends of the structure consisting of 
narrow strips or moulding or metal. This structure could 
be built flat against a wall, with but one face showing, or it 
could be built out into a department with but two faces show- 
ing. The displayman in either instance must make the design 
adaptation to fit his particular merchandise requirements. 

Many of the ideas contained in these structures will prob- 
ably find inspiration in window displays. They suggest many 
smart Continental display merchandisers; and while it isn’t 
probable that the entire structure would be introduced in a 
display, the forms suggested by several faces certainly com- 
mand a new display thought. 





FASHION SPEAKS OF 
FALL DISPLAYS 


(Continued from page 9) 


the idea being of men’s figures hurrying to “get a coat” or 
hurrying to inform others of the event. The figures would 
be cut out, in one relief, and would be painted in actual coats 
or smart fall colors. 

FALL FASHION SETTING 

The fall fashion setting suggested at the bottom of this 
page presents an interesting arrangement of circles formed 
into a window, wall decorations, and flowers. The straight 
bars across the window represent grill work. A false back- 
ground would be constructed and placed about 18 inches in 
front of the regular background. The false background 
would contain the window effect and the decorative wall 
effects. The background showing through the window con- 
tains the circular floral effects. The background would be 
developed in fall colorings. 

FIXTURE SET-UPS 

The top set-up shows the arrangement of the stepped dis- 
players and sloping platforms for the linen display. Mer- 
chandise placement on the platform and stepped displayers 
would follow geometrical lines. 

The center set-up shows the arrangement of the bolt goods 
forms, cut-out figures, and false background panel at the 
front of the fabric display. You will notice that the figures 
parallel the window background, while angles are introduced 
into the display by the arrangement of the drapes of goods. 

The bottom set-up indicates the placement of the false 
background in the fall fashion setting, as well as a smart 
arrangement of figures for an opening display. The large 
circle on the right and the half-moon indicate the placement 
of a modern table and chair. The small circles indicate 
figures; the lines running through the circles indicate their 
position in the display in relation to the window background. 





ST. PETERY JOINS 
IVEL CORPORATION 

Ivel Corporation, New York, announces the appointment 
of Joseph St. Petery as manager of their exhibits department. 
St. Petery has devoted the last twenty-two years to the man- 
agement of his own business, Master Decorators, Inc. Hav- 
ing had personal charge of more than a hundred and twenty- 
five expositions during that period, he brings to Ivel an un- 
usually wide experience in the handling of complete exposi- 
tions, special exhibits and hi-spot displays, augmenting a 
staff already well known for the completeness with which 
it covers the display and exposition field. 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 55c pr., $3.25 half doz., $5.25 
doz., postpaid. An elastic tape band is 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ufacturer of 


heads, etc. 








MENFINDERS ean 


WORLD WIDE EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM 
416 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. 


references. 


SALESMEN 


Wanted by well-known eastern man- 
display 
Only successful men now 
representing prominent 
ing display equipment manufacturers 
State in first letter your 
territory, the firms you represent and 
Address in confidence 


Excellent layout and copy man. Sales 
Solving ee ws, “S. M. C.,” BOX 771 getting window and interior displays. 
Personnel Time & Money Care DISPLAY WORLD References. Age 43. Married. Ward 
Problems Saving Service Parmelee, 1548 Winton Ave., Lakewood, O. 


MECHANICAL CRYSTAL MAZE 


Will ex- 


Made by Messmore & Damon. 
Write 


change for other mechanical pieces. 
for full details. 


BRAGER-EISENBERG, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


mannequins, 


non-compet- 








Display and Advertising—C ombination 
man for department store in one of smaller 
cities in middle west. 20 years’ experience 
in department stores and specialty shops. 

















POSITION WANTED 


HUGO C. TEEBKEN 


Box 476 Wisner, Nebr. 


POSITION WANTED 


Z Combination man, display, advertising 
Cardwriter; five years’ experience; age and cardwriter of unusual ability. 20 Display and Advertising Manager of. 
22 years; single. Will go anywhere. years experience in department stores. In proven ability—16 years with present firm. 
Samples of card work furnished on re- last position 17 ‘years. ae character, Al references. Salary no object. Will 
quest. Address successful record. Married, age 39 years. go anywhere. Address 


Prefer city of 100,000 to 150, 000 population. 
Will go anywhere. mz” 
Care DISPLAY 


Address “F, 





POSITION WANTED 


HARRY KRESKIN 


WORLD P. O. Box 559, Lynchburg, Va. 














POSITION WANTED 


Displayman | and 











Piha at WANTED 


Ae ardw riter; exper!- ’ i m a 
caved tn opotiaty dioptayer Will gcreey: | | qGambimation window trimmer and curd: | | Sis depariméat’ store. Ten your’ es 
where, but puefer middie ‘west. Age, 24 displays. pg Breen store experience. perience. Thirty years old. Married. Fine 
years; married. Samples of window and Nine. years. with tast exployer. Salary reference. Proven ability. Salary adjusted 
card work on request. adjusted to present conditions ‘Best ref to present conditions. Go anywhere. 
_ Address “F. L. Pid erence. Faul D. Bach, 15973 Euclid Ave., LOU. A. SCHNEIDEMAN 
Care DISPLAY WORLD East Cleveland, Ohio. 103 Center Avenue By City, Mich. 


Position Wanted—Combination displayman 
and card writer desires position with, high 




















NATIONAL DISPLAY RALLY 
CHICAGO, OCTOBER 8 


(Continued from page 21) 
to reestablish a national association that can restore for 
them the prestige which is rightfully theirs. 

In addition, scores of letters have been received by DIS- 
PLAY WORLD and J. Duncan Williams, executive secretary 
of the Chicago Display Club, supporting the action taken at 
Chicago and urging the quick consummation of the move- 
ment there inaugurated. 

Accordingly a nation-wide rally of displaymen has been 
called for Sunday, October 8, at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
and a large, enthusiastic gathering of displaymen can be de- 
pended upon. All displaymen who have any regard at all 
for their own best interests and that of the profession by 
which their own livelihood is earned, will if at all possible 
arrange to attend the Chicago conference. Very low trans- 
portation rates are in force on all railroads, and the central 
location of Chicago makes it only an overnight haul from 
many of the country’s largest cities. 

The Chicago meeting will offer proof to the entire pro- 
fession whether or not it is interested in self-preservation, 
educational advancement, financial progress, and elevation as 
a respected profession in the merchandising world. 

Window display has not failed the merchant, but the dis- 
play profession has been found wanting in many cases. Put 
your shoulders to the wheel now or forever keep your tongues. 
That is the ultimatum flashed before you. 

If the cry goes up at Chicago from a really representative 
group of progressive displaymen, there will emerge from that 
meeting a leadership that will accomplish the purposes for 
which that meeting was called. 


And finally, please remember that your trip to Chicago 
will give you an opportunity to visit A Century of Progress, 
if you have not attended as yet this remarkable spectacle, the 
enigma of a depression, and the proof that America is not 
dead—that courage and faith still abound. The exposition 
itself is a direct challenge to you. 
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A Guide for National Advertisers 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 Pearl 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices: 659 Broadway, Albany; 518 S. 
Clinton, Syracuse; 185 St. Paul, Rochester. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS—Livingston Display Service, 20514 W. Sixth St. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ERIE, SYRACUSE and WESTERN 
NEW YORK—Dependable Installation Service. National Window 
Display Service, Inc., 814 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





BUFFALO AND VICINITY—Victory Sign and Display Studios, 
39 W. Chippewa St. First-class window installation service at reason- 
able rates. Large and reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 129 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Window Display & Interior Decorating Co., 
307 Builders Bldg. Territory: Two Carolinas and Tidewater, Va. 
‘Outstanding Service, Home of the Little Things That Count.” 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, John Sanders, General Manager. A modern 
display organization covering Chicago and suburbs completely. Estab- 
lished 14 years ago, 





CINCINNATI, OH1IO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare Rd., 
Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and house- 
to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of the 
Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“‘merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
““Merchandised Window Displays.” 





DISPLAY SERVICE 
COMPANY 


110 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 








A superior installation service for national advertisers 
who want effective rather than “cheap” window displays 
—in retail stores in Metropolitan New York, Northern 
| New Jersey and Connecticut. 


| BRANCH OFFICES 
| 1039 Springfield Ave. 365 West Market St. 
Irvington, N. J. Newark, N. J. | 























NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co.. Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 











HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Advertising Co., 423 Ninth 
Street. A modern service that satisfies its clients. A trial will con- 
vince ‘you. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
lafayette, Monrce and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1643 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PROVIDENCE. R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O- Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





STAUNTON, VA.—Frank B. Holt, Advertising and Display. Sat- 


isfactory service for Western Virginia. Write for map. 





TUCSON, ARIZ.—Codd Advertising Service, 16 North Scott St. 
Covering Southern Arizona. Include Tucson in your next campaign. 





VERMONT—Hope Advertising Service, 6 Cliff St., Orleans, 

















Now Is the Time for 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Factories are speeding up—production is mounting. 


Manufacturers must speed up SALES, and the only 
place this can be done is in the retail store—the SALES- 
SPOT. 


With perfected installation of your display adver- 
tising material as now being handled by Window Adver- 
tising, Inc., you can do this job and do it right. 


The function of the display installation industry is to: 


1., Eliminate all waste of the advertiser’s display 
material. 


2. Install professional displays according to 
specifications. 


Furnish the necessary decorative materials. 
Insure a minimum showing for each display. 


Secure the goodwill and cooperation of the 
dealers for the product advertised in the 
display. 


We are prepared to serve you on a moment’s notice 
in any single city or territory or in the entire United 
States, Canada, Hawaii and Mexico. 


May We Discuss T his “‘New Deal’ Problem with you, and 
its effects on your business—yjust write us and say when. 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, nc. 


300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Associate Offices in 140 Cities ! Wherever You Want Displays 
Installing Displays At Your Service : One County or One State 
In More than 4,000 Cities Whenever You Want Them 
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